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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 
rove than ten years these pictures have ap- 
and their excellence has been unt- 


During » 
peared in this paper, 
versally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the and publish the 

hjoined list for the ita of facilitating a selection, 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
t. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 
Leopold Winkler Neupert 
Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Johann Sebastian Bach _L. G. Gottschalk 
Mrs. A. C, Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
J. H. Hahn Otto Bendix 
lhomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Constantin Sternberg fax Treuman 
Dengremont C. A. Cappa 
Montegrifto 
Mrs, Helen Ames 
S. G. Pratt. 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwarda 
carrie Hun-Kiag 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
o ar Burmeister 
Lavin 
Niele W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 


same, 


Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Josefty 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
u Max Heinrich 
) Marschner E, A. Lefebre 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum 
Josef s caudigl Je seph Koegel 
Lu ing Ethel Wakefield 
Mrs. M, nnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea 
Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter 
Calixa Lavallee George Gemlinde: 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling 
Franz Abt Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab] 
Mrs. Clemelli 
yg M. Bagby 
Waugh Lauder 
Mis W W augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
hn } Jesse Bartlett Davis 
Wilhelm Gericke D. Burmeister-Petersen 
t Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Maver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
Harold Randolpt W. E. Haslam 
Minnie \ Vanheveer Carl E. Martin 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton 
Kar! Klindworth Walter J. Hall 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge 
Helen I). Campbell Carl Baermann 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger 
Wm. R, Chapman Paul Kalisch 
Otto Roth Louis Svecenski 
Anna Carpenter Henry Holden Huss 
L.. Blumenschein Neally Stevens 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan 
Albert Venino A. Victor Benham 
Josef Rheinberger Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Max Bendix Anthony Stankowitch 
Helene von Doenhoff Moriz Rosenthal 
Agolf Jensen Victor Herbert 
Hans Richter Martin Roeder 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff 
Bmil Fischer Felix Mottl 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD Augusta Ohrstrim 
EK. S. Be neil i Mamie Kunkel 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
Stavenhagen C, F. Chickering 
Arri 7 Boit C. Villiers Stanford 
Paul v Jank L Elson 


Gilchrist 


Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
sd Ernesti 
eley-Hills 
Schmitz 
von Flotow 


Char es Rel 


ynuis C. 





ROM the Berlin « Boersen Courier” we learn the 
remarkable news that Hofcapellmeister Ferdi- 
nand Langer, of Mannheim, is to produce his opera 
“Murillo” in this city with an English company next 
December. This is news indeed, dear ‘ Boersen 
Courier.” 


= 


Pian “Times” contained the following nugget of 
wisdom last Sunday 


What has become of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart? One sees a good 
deal of the music of Liszt on contemporaneous programs, but the “ glori- 
ous boy ”’ is left out in the cold. Can it be that Mozart is too pure and 
simple for the highly spiced taste of our time? Or do some conductors 
just forget about him ? 


This is to the point and well said. Give us more 
Mozart ! 


T may not be generally known that the two ora- 
| torios of “Elijah” and “St. Paul” were intended 
by Mendelssohn as parts of a trilogy, the third and 
concluding portion of which was to be his oratorio 
“Christus.” The latter work, in consequence of the 
composer's death, remained unfinished ; however, as 
far as finished it has appeared in print, and the frag- 
ment, which is said to contain numbers (especially 
choruses) of great beauty, will be produced for the 
first time in public in the beginning of November by 
the Philharmonic chorus of Berlin under the direction 


of Siegfried Ochs. 

NDER the title of « Aphorisms on the Art of Song 
U Accompaniment (with examples in notes),” a 
new Leipsic firm, the Reinecke Brothers, publish a 
little pamphlet by their father, Prof. Dr. Carl Reinecke, 
This brochure contains some precious words of wis- | 
dom for those pianists who are desirous of mastering 


the rare art of accompanying a song, 


That many solo pianists make a mess of things | 


when they attempt to accompany even a simple song 
and Dr. Reinecke gives the reason. 

" is translated in English by Theodore 
the 


is no wonder, 

« Aphorisms 
Baker, and is clearly and carefully printed by 
Reinecke Brothers, who show not only filial respect 
in this, one of their first efforts, but also considerable 
judgment in giving the music world the benefit of the 
wisdom of their father. 


Y cablegram we learn that Mrs. Wagner has now 
B definitely settled the dates of next year’s Wag- 
nerian performances at Bayreuth. It has been de- 
cided that three representations only shall be given 
of « Tristan and Isolde,” beginning on July 20. The 
as far as Bayreuth is concerned, will be 
" seven performances of which will be 
given, on July 30, August 3, 10,13 and 18. A 
large sum of money hae been set apart to provide 
new scenery and machinery, besides costumes special- 
ly designed from old German dresses. The dances 
will be arranged by Miss Zucchi, of Milan, and the 
will under Mr. Fuchs, of 
the performance of 
there will be 


novelty, 
‘ Tannhauser, 
99 OF 


22, 2/, 


arrangements be 
Munich. In regard to “ Parsifal,” 
which is forbidden outside of Bayreuth, 
ten representations on July 19, 23, 26, 29, August 2, 6, 
9, 12, 16 and 19. 


stage 


OSEPH BENNET, of the London “ Telegraph,” and 
J. F. Rowbotham, author of an essay on “ The 
Wagner Bubble Burst” (based on the fact that last 
year only 1,000 performances of Wagner's operas 
were given in Germany), will be delighted to hear of 
the latest heavy blow to the Wagner cause in this 
country. Judge Colt, of the United States Circuit 
Court, has just rendered a decision in favor of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, which, according to the 
general counsellor, ‘‘completely knocks out the Wag- 
ner Company,” by preventing them from using vesti- 
bule trains, and is worth $25,000,000 to the rival com- 
pany. Now, it is evident that the Wagner cause will 
never be able to recover from such a heavy loss, and 
that the other Wagner interests will suffer irreparable 
damage. We have just received a cablegram from 
Mrs. Cosima Wagner saying that there will be no 
more Bayreuth festivals and that the money for sea- 
son tickets will be refunded at the window ! ! 


HE remains of Christoph Wilibald Ritter von Gluck, 
which have lain quietly in the Matzleinsdorfer 
Roman Catholic cemetery at Vienna ever since No- 


have at last met with the same fate 
illustrious peers, Mozart, Haydn, 


5, 1787, 
his 


vember 2 
as those of 


Beethoven and Schubert, and all that was mortal of 
these immortals will henceforth remain undisturbed 
in the composers’ corner of the Central Cemetery of 
Vienna. 

The transference from the one resting place to 
the other took place on Monday, the 29th ult., and 
the ceremonies that accompanied it seem to have 
been of a rather imposing and befitting kind. The 
exhuming and the transferring of the remains from 
the original coffin to a new metal one was witnessed 
for the city by Dr. Schmied, and for the Anthropolog- 
ical Society by Dr. Weissbach. At 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon the cortége formed amid great so- 
lemnity, and in it participated Director Jahn of the 
Court Opera House and his entire personnel, the rep- 
resentatives of the Society of the Friends of Music, 
the Vienna Male Chorus Singing Society and the Mu- 
nicipal Council. The coffin was then placed on a 
catafalque and literally hidden by wreaths. The 
members of the Court Opera chorus sang the “ Li- 
bera,” the pastor of St. Rochus and Sebastian, Johann 
Schwarzkopf, spoke the benediction, and the body was 
laid to rest amid the singing of a chorus from “ Or- 
pheus and a - 





ON BO. ARD- THE FRIESLAND. 
fee Mr. Otto Floersheim returned by the steamer 
Friesland from Antwerp on Wednesday last in 
the very best of health and spirits. There was quite 
a musical set on board of the steamer, and the piano 





was kept going from morning until night, besides a 
| half dozen or thereabouts of more or less young 
| ladies sang more or less badly. However, they were 
| all of them amateurs and therefore hors de concours. 

| Of professional musicians there was, first of all, 
| that excellent and most conscientious piano teacher 
Mr. Carl Herrmann, who held forth on the merits and 
demerits of the Stuttgart school, and who conversed 
most interestingly on styles and characteristics of the 
different great pianists. 

Then there was that genial pianist and accompanist 
Mr. F. W. E. Diederichs, of Philadelphia, who with 
genuine Rhenish humor kept everybody in a roar of 
laughter, even on a more than usually rough day, with 
his inexhaustible fund of good stories, and who be- 
sides made himself invaluable by playing the accom- 
paniments for anybody and everybody. Diederichs 
rare gift of accom- 
and skill. 
not over- 


possesses to a high degree that 
panying well and he improvises with taste 
His piano compositions are neat, and if 
whelmingly great or original they have at least the 
merit of being quite effective and playable. 

Adolf Hartdegen, the violon cellist, was also acon- 
spicuous figure on board. He could not be induced 
to unpack his fine instrument, but his presence was 
felt and observed, anyhow. He won the pool on pilot 
boat No. 5, and generously donated the whole amount 
to some exceedingly poor occupants of the steerage. 
Good for Hartdegen ! 

Last, but by no means least, there was that erratic 
and good looking violinist Louis Gaertner, of Phila- 
delphia. He is a genuine chip of the old block. On 
the third day out, the roughest day of the trip, when 
everything was writhing in the agonies of the in- 
exorable mal de mer, Gaertner was quietly seated in 
the barber’s chair and for three-quarters of an hour 
kept the Verschénerungsrath busy with curling his 
raven locks by means of a hot curling iron. The pro- 
ceeding was repeated daily, and to an astonished in- 
quirer the young artist replied quite seriously that 
“he could not play the fiddle well for one whole 
month if his hair was not curled for one whole day.” 

Gaertner has been in Germany in search of an old 
title to which he claims his family heir, and whether 
he succeeded in finding and establishing it or not, he 
now puts on the manuscripts of his compositions the 
distinguishing little word von, which separates the 
Christian name from the family name of Germans 
of noble birth. 

Moreover, Gaertner was wont to parade the deck 
with a red and black Jdoutonniére of silk. To the 
writer he explained that it was the emblem of some 
Philadelphia club to which he belonged, but to some 
of the more trusting female passengers on board he 
yave to understand that it was a decoration he had 
received from the late (it is always some late and 
never a living monarch from whom these distinctions 
come) Emperor Frederick of Germany, for whom 
Gaertner had repeatedly played in private. 

Such are the vicissitudes of genius and the attri- 
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butes which so often accompany it. However, as 
young Gaertner plays his fiddle well and his compo- 
sitions betoken talent, and as, moreover, he helped to 
wile away the weary hours of an eleven days’ trip 
with daily violin recitals at which he played nearly 
everything in the range of the entire literature of his 
instrument, he may be forgiven these little extrava- 
gances, and all the more readily as he comes by them 
most naturally, viz., as was said heretofore, by inherit- 
ance. 





A REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


BOUT fifty years ago 
“Lucia” fantasy in concert, and people stood 


Franz Liszt played his 


A 


on the seats and applauded madly, vide Heinrich 


Heine's witty description of what was then considered | 


phenomenal virtuosity. 

But, alas for the stability of human affairs, every 
school girl can now execute the Liszt « Lucia” fantasy 
at least technically well. It is Columbus’ egg over 
again, very easy when you know how, 
even in Liszt’s time, transcended the limits of the 


to be constructed for the herculean playing of the 
Magyar virtuoso. 
mic effects, hitherto undreamed of by the Cramerites, 
were conceived, and the modern virtuoso, with his 
wrists of steel, orchestral style, varied touch and tiery 
interpretations, was born in our midst. 

Rubinstein, Tausig, Bulow, a trio of progressive 
daring spirits, carried the technic of the instrument to 
its utmost. Either a reaction necessitating a return 
to the old-fashioned colorless methods of Cramer ora 
new departure in the construction of the instrument 
itself presented to pianists a bewildering alternative. 


Progress won the day, however, and is incarnate in | 


the invention of Paul von Jank6—known as the Janko 
keyboard. 

This Hungarian, whose genius knew no obstacles, 
has constructed a keyboard that almost totally revo- 
lutionizes prevailing methods of piano playing. In- 
stead of the flat keyboard in vogue, Janko substitutes 
one of six banks, its chief merit being its extreme 
simplicity. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the invention—well nigh impossible on pa- 
per—as the inventor, a talented pianist, will soon be 
heard in this city, when he will both play and de- 


scribe the construction of his extraordinary creation. | 
the | 


of 
Janko keyboard, we are reluctantly compelled to ad- 


Suffice to say, after a careful examination 
mit that we can raise no possible objection against 
its claims. 


We say “reluctantly,” for the old-fashioned key- 
board is like the face of an old friend, and the abso- 
lute novelty of the new one is a trifle chilling and 
strange, but its merits are so multifarious that one 
soon 
link the 
struction. 

The Janko keyboard is indeed a remarkable inven- 
tion. 

Let us see first what it claims. 
all important technical figures such as scales in sin- 
gle and double notes, arpeggios, &c., requiring but 


regards the ordinary keyboard as merely a 


in great progressive chain of piano con- 


First, by reason of 


one fingering, one-half of the technical practice now 
spent and wasted on the ordinary keyboard is saved. 
Think of it, ye toilers in technic ; instead of the ear 
splitting, neighbor disturbing, nerve shattering and 
music killing exercises you now daily work at, you 
can spend the time studying music interpretation, 
various readings and again music. 

Janko has destroyed in one fell swoop a vast mass 
of useless piano literature, the etudes whose sole aim 
is mechanical perfection. Difficulties in stretching 
become child’s play, for the octave is only the width 
of six keys of our present piano. Polyphonic playing 
is rendered truly polyphonic, and complicated scores 
are at last possible where before they could only be 
hinted at on the piano. Better still, a /egato, pure, 
sonorous and absolutely smooth, can be got from the 
Janko keyboard—a /egato which is only approximated 
on the piano. 

Skips are made facile and chords of the widest 
spread harmonies are at the command of small hands. 

And those musical natures to whom is denied by 
birth a large hand now can play all those tantalizingly 
beautiful studies where a wide grasp is required, such 
as the staccato etude of Rubinstein, the Schumann 


toccata, the “ Ricordanza” of Liszt, the Henselt studies 
and many of the Chopin etudes. 
Be it understood at the outset the Janké keyboard 


is no musical nostrum which guarantees to its Play- | 


ers the mastery of the piano in a short time. 


Piano playing is and ever will be difficult, but, | 


surely, anything that will lessen the technical labor 
should be welcomed. 

Naturally virtuosi have not welcomed this new in- 
vention, not believing in any short cuts up the steep 
grade to Parnassus. 
tions are based on purely personal grounds. 

Good pianists will ever be in the minority, as 
musical temperaments are not born every day, and 
an invention that reduces to a minimum mechanical 
difficulties adds just so much to the musical side of 
piano playing. 

Can there be any doubt that the incessant technical 
toil necessary to become a great virtuoso militates 





Piano technic, | 


A new school arose, startling dvna- | 





seriously against the musical temperaments of 


pianists ? 


How many pianists are musical? Alas, the number 


| is appallingly small. 
keyboard ; a new and more powerful toned piano had 


Devotion to tedious technical routine blunts even a 
fine musical temperament, renders callous true poeti- 
cal talent. 

Paul von Janko knew all this and his keyboard sim- 
plifies technic so admirably that at least one-half the 
burden is dispensed with. 

Naturally, the spirit of the 
new and bolder flights will be essayed and in the 


age 


ge being progressive, 


presence of this keyboard we stand on the threshold 


of new possibilities for piano playing. 


Orchestral playing is now a possibility. A pianist 
on the Janko keyboard is almost given a new set of 
fingers. 

Beethoven must have dreamed of this keyboard, for 


certainly his later sonatas can never be played on the 


ordinary keyboard as they can on Janko’s. 

Such /egato, such a binding of tones, literally organ 
like in their fulness ! 

The Janko keyboard opens a dazzling vista of #s- 
thetical ideas. The flat keyboard, with its variety of 
positions, many of them almost impossible ; with its 
requirement of cramped, awkward, unnatural posi- 
tion of the The Janko 
keyboard accommodates itself to the build of the 
hand, and it will not be necessary to study Czerny 


hands, is dispensed with. 


any more than it will be to have the ring finger sur- 
gically operated upon. 

By the disposition of the keys, with their rounded 
surfaces, the shortness of the thumbs and fifth fin- 
gers is provided for and a better and surer grip is 
attained. The keyboard to 
piano, and it does not take very long for a good 


can be attached any 
pianist to master its peculiarities. 

In conclusion we may safely assert that the Janko 
keyboard marks an epoch in the history of piano 


playing. 





——tThe first rehearsal this season of the Brooklyn 
Choral Society took place last week at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute Hall, Jefferson-st., Brooklyn, the members being 
called to order by their chairman, Mr. H. Beadle, who in a 
short speech told of the promising condition of the society. 


The work in hand was Frederick H. Cowen’s ‘*St. John’s | 
Eve,’’ a cantata set to an old English idyl and poem by | 


Joseph Bennet, which will form the principal part of the 
concert to be given at the academy December 2. Under 
the leadership of Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske a most creditable 
attempt at sight reading was given by the chorus, which 
promises good results at their concerts during the season. 


——Blatchford Kavanagh will sing no more in Grace 


Episcopal Church, Chicago. The wonderful voice which 
delighted and moved so many persons has been slowly 
The 


1urch on Sunday, whe s voice was heard for the las 
Ct h Sund when his voice was heard for the last 


breaking for some months past. service at Grace 
time, was pathetic in the extreme. There was hardly a dry 
eye in the whole congregation as he stood up to sing the 
The 
Rev. Dr. Locke was deeply moved by the incident, and, 
after the boy had taken his place among the choristers, 
spoke of the regret and sorrow which the congregation felt 
at the sad parting. Professor Roney, under whose careful 
tuition young Kavanagh made his entry into the musical 
world, is of the opinion that it has happened in the most 
desirable way—by a lowering in tone rather than by break- 
ing up, which is the common fate of the voices of boy so- 
pranos. Young Kavanagh started on an extended Euro- 
pean trip last Saturday in company with Mr. N. H. Getty 
and his daughter. The expenses of the boy’s journey will 
be borne by Mr. Getty. 


contralto solo, ‘‘He was Despised and Rejected.”’ 


But then most of their objec- | 


THE RACONTEUR. 
eetaiemaiane 
PROMISED you last week to give you some 
In 


| will be found an estimate of its usefulness to 


little idea of the Janké keyboard. another column 
pianists and 
its possibilities. ‘‘The Raconteur,”’ having gone through the 
mill, so to speak, knows whereof he (I am a //e) speaks. 
Dumb pianos, surgical operations, numberless etudes, 
gymnastic machines—all these aids to piano playing has he 
ifter a trial, but 


felt 


patiently investigated but always rejected 
the Janké keyboard seems to supply a long want. 
Reducing technical practice over one-half and giving a 
player with small hands the same advantages as one with 
big fists, it ought to be adopted by all pianists with 
If it does 


will drive away the mental picture of the 


any 
it 
flat ke yboard 


enterprise in their composition. nothing else 


al t 


which interferes so seriously with true musi hinking. 
The keyboard, too, is simplicity compared with our key- 
Just fancy having to learn but one scale in 


Then 


never heard 


boards in use. 


| single and double notes! the ease with which octaves 


can be played! I from any virtuoso such 
rapidity and binding of tones in the octaves of the A flat 
| polonaise of Chopin when Professor Hansmann played the 
op. 53 for me last Saturday afternoon. 
And Professor Hansmann does not « virtuoso 

| on the flat keyboard. 
the beginning of the pol- 


He played the chromatic run in 


onaise glissando. The effect was immense ; but there is lit- 


tle use talking about the keyboard, when Paul von Janké 


plays, go and see for yourselves ! 


* * 


As I predicted Agnes Huntington is a go,-and why 
not ? 

Her singing suits the gallery, and she is certainly some- 
thing lovely to gaze upon. 

I don’t know about the ‘divinely fair’’ the cri 
talking about, but tall she certainly is. 

She looks like a Greek youth. 


anim 


Pert and coquettish Fanny Wentworth, who plays 


portant role in the very important ‘ Paul Jones,”’ is an old 
favorite. 

She is a clever singer and actress, and in addition is a 
She was, fact, 


concert pianist by the father of Eugen Testin 


educated for a 
1d’: 
baton of 


very excellent pianist. in 


ynia Ibert 
and played with orchestra in this city under the 
the late Rudolph Bial. 


Fanny returns to us, after an absence of ten years, 


brighter and more sparkling than ever. Her piano touch 
must be powerful, judging by the vicious slaps she nightly 
administers on the face of her stage husband. 


* 


* * 


One of the musicians in the court of the late (very 
late) Frederick the Great remarked, apropos of his royal 
master’s pretensions, ‘‘If you think the king loves music 
you are mistaken ; he only loves the flute.” 

I think this might be said of many pianists, substituting 


| piano for flute. 


* * 


Juch and Mr. De Wolff Hop the 


| stars of the opera companies which bear their respective 


| Miss Emma per, 
names, will join forces in March and play ‘* The Mascot ”’ 
for six weeks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Louis. 


and St. Miss Juch will take the part of ‘* Bettina”’ 


and Mr. Hopper that of ‘* Lorenzo.’ 
At will be the long and the short of it then. 


* * 
In a novel called “The Youngest Miss Green,” by 
W. Robinson, a_ fashionable 
‘At ‘at people should find 
something bright and attractive, music or dancing, even a 


that | 


| F. 


lady, speaking of her 


parties, says: her homes’ 


conjurer, or a comic pianist.’’ I must say have 


listened often to a comic pianist. 


: 
. 


This comes via Pittsburgh : 


a 


‘**Question—Why is Emma Abbott like Mephistopheles ? 
Answer—Because they both play the devil with ‘ Faust.’ ”’ 


Not bad ? 
os 


Among the many admirers of Pauline Lucca, who 
is about to abandon the stage and set up a singing school, 





after the fashion of great divas, none were more devoted 
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than Prince Bismarck. In a moment of friskiness the Iron 
Chancellor stood up before the camera with his favorite 
singer, with, of course, an understanding that the picture 
should not be made public. Imagine his consternation, the 
excitement in Germany and the indignation of the Emperor 
when the frisky photograph appeared in all the shop win- 
dows in Germany. The prime minister wrote a letter to 
his sovereign explaining and bewailing his indiscretion. 
The letter was published and added to the notoriety of the 
singer, but robbed her of her admirer. 


” * 

The London “ Pail Mall Gazette” said last Sunday : 
‘‘It will come as a surprise to many that Adelina Patti 
is about to build a synagogue in the grounds of Craig-y-Nos. 
No one is surprised to hear that any musical celebrity be- 
longs to the chosen people, but there are few but will accept 
with surprise the statement which we have received from 
that Patti is about to demonstrate 
her attachment to the ancient faith. The synagogue, we 
hear, is to be modeled in miniature on the lines of that in 
Berlin.’’ I never doubted the existence of Semitic blood 
in the Patti-Barili veins. They all show it physiognomically, 
and besides, by the brilliancy of their musical gifts, demon- 
strate the oft asserted statement that the chosen people are 


an excellent source 


the greatest virtuosi. 
* 1 * 

May Lyle Smith, who manipulates the flute quite 
artistically, calls attention to the hygienic value of her fa- 
vorite instrument in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Herald.” 

l'o blow the flute, Miss Smith asserts, is healthy; and not 
that alone, but beautifying to the mouth (I can safely 
assert that it has not damaged the shape of Miss Smith’s 


orifice), and in point of fact the flute is ¢4e instru- 


lablal 
nt 
But, oh, May Lyle, don’t encourage flute playing too 
much, it’s worse than piano playing. 
I would much rather hear young ladies play the viola 
the latest fad) than see them play on the flute. 


* 
= x 


report that Carlotta Patti, Patti’s 


is in want in New Orleans, is denied as a cruel false- 


The Adelina 
llece, 
1. What will the newspaper paragraphers do without 
atti? * 
” om 
There is reported to be a young colored man in St. 
Louis who plays eight musical instruments at one time and 
has but two fingers. Around his neck is a brass and leather 
contrivance which holds all the wind instruments he plays 
on, so that by bending his head slightly he can reach 


his 


p 
them with 
hich connects with the snare drum and electric bells. 


mouth. Under one foot is an electric but- 


ton Ww 
On his left stands the big bass, which he plays along with 
the cymbals by means of a cord fastened to his left elbow. 
On the other side hangs the triangle, which he operates 
with his right elbow, moving in and out in chicken wing 
fashion. On his head he fastens a frame with bells upon 
it, which he shakes at the proper time. While he is going 
through all these motions with his arms, head and feet, he 
irries the air he is playing on the harp, which is fastened 


to the same framework as the wind instruments. He is a 


complete orchestra in himself. 
* 

* - 

excellent vocal 


That teacher and estimable 


y, Frida de Gebele Ashforth, is once 


most 
more in harness, 
ynsequently I expect to hear some good singing at her 
nnual pupils’ concert. 
* 
* * 


six (on the conclusion of song by cele- 


Dot, 


brated tenor 


aged 
)\-Papa, did that man make all that noise on 


* * 
* 


Some cruel wag said that the reason Manager Ham- 
merstein opened his English opera season with ‘Ernani’”’ 
was in deference tothe goat sentiment of Harlem. I went to 
the opera last Saturday night and came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Hammerstein has too many irons in the fire. If 
he can’t do any better this season I can’t predict much 

perity for his undertaking. 
he first place, ‘‘Ernani’’ is dull and unspeakably 
y, and lam surprised Mr. Gustav Hinrichs—who con- 

, by the bye, with all of his old skill and force— 
ld have selected such a ‘‘chestnut.”’ 
cast was commonplace, Charlotte Walker singing, as 
and Mr. Tagliapietra with only a ghost of 


usual, 


insipidly 
his former The chorus was explosive and ragged. 


word, Mr. Hammerstein, you will have to do better if 


iinesse. 
su expect either patronage or critical praise. 
* 
* = 
sir, you heard me sing‘ Masaniello’ yester- 
ase | 
were almost hoarse.”’ 


‘Well, 
Are 


voice was very heavy. 


you ready to engage me don’t know. 


You 


heaven’s name, don’t you understand that I am a 


ilistic player? Don’t you see that ‘Masaniello’ was a 


rman and almost all day in the water? He must have 
a continual cold,’ " 
* 


This is the last week of the Seidl concerts, and they 


ive been as successful as anyone could hope for at this 





season. I sincerely wish Seidl would give a series of sum- 
mer evening concerts next season at the Madison Square 
Garden. It would pay, as people are too tired to take that 
awful trip to Brighton, and good programs and drinkables 
would, in my humble opinion, prove a strong attraction 
for thirsty 2nd harmony loving New Yorkers. 


* 
* + 


“You are not the young lady to whom I give les- 
sons,’’ said the piano teacher. ‘‘No. The young lady to 
whom you give lessons is sick, and she has sent me to prac- 


tice for her.”’ e 
* * 


I am very happy to say I did mo¢ see Minnie Palmer 
in ‘*Suzette.’’ Life is too short and Lillian Russell is once 


more with us. More anon, next week. 








PERSONALS. 


MATHILDE WURM.—A new comer in our midst and 
whose portrait we present this week is Miss Mathilde 
Wurn, a young and interesting pianist and a pupil of Clara 
Schumann’s. 

Miss Wurm, though born in Southampton, England, is of 
German descent, and received her first musical instruction 
from her father, Professor Wurm. 

She first appeared before the public at the advanced age 
of seven, playing on that occasion the A minor concerto of 
Hummel. 

After her thirteenth year she forsook the tuition of her 
father and soon won a scholarship at the National Training 
School of London, now called the Royal College of Music, 
where she studied a year with Franklin Taylor. 

Clara Schumann, while visiting London, heard the youth- 
ful Mathilde and at once offered to teach her. 

Miss Wurm studied with the great pianist in Frankfort 
for three years. 

Mrs. Schumann displayed the greatest interest in her pro- 
tégée, personally recommending her to the Princess Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg as a teacher. 

Miss Wurm undertook the musical education of the young 
princess for six months. 

After another six months with Clara Miss 
Wurm returned to London, where she played at the Crystal 
Palace and three times at the London Popular Concerts. 

Miss Wurm possesses a good technic and a large répertoire, 
playing, among other concertos, the Chopin E and F minor, 
the Schumann, the Beethoven the Mozart D 
minor and the Brahms B flat and numerous selections from 
Miss Wurm will 


Schumann 


concertos, 


classical and modern piano literature. 
soon be heard in an orchestral concert. 

Her sister, Marie Wurm, is the well-known composer and 
pianist of Berlin. 

W. WALTER D’ENYER.—The well-known tenor of 
Rochester, Mr. W. Walter D’Enyer, will sing ‘‘Jesus”’ in 
‘¢«The Redemption,’’ to be given November 6 in that city. 
M. D’Enyer has received the most flattering encomiums 
on his voice and method. He teaches, in addition to his 
numerous Rochester pupils and choral class, once a week 
in Buffalo. 

Mr. D’Enyer also conducts a choir of sixty-five voices 
and has had no little experience in handling the baton, 
having conducted a music festival in Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. D’Enyer’s singing has been commended by Cappiani, 
Dr. Carl Martin, Jules Jordan and other well-known profes- 
sionals. 

He is desirous of singing in either concert or oratorio. 
Mr. D’Enyer’s press notices are very warm in their praise 
of both his singing and conducting. 

HENRY T. FINCK RETURNS.—Mr. Henry T. Finck 
has returned from his trip to Japan, having traveled 18,000 
miles in four months. His main object in going to that 
country was to study Japanese beauty, with a view to a 
new edition of his ‘* Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,”’ 
and Japanese music. He found much grace and beauty 
among the women, and has brought along about a hundred 
most interesting photographs of artistic beauties ; but the 
music he found a snare drum and banjo delusion. The 
material collected on this trip will be converted into a 
book. We may add that the Scribners have just issued a 
new edition of Mr. Finck’s ‘*Chopin and Other Musical 
Essays’’ and will publish next week another volume from 
his pen called ‘* The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,’’ which is a 
series of travel sketches from Mexico to Alaska, with 
twenty full page Mr. Finck has in 
preparation a new book on a musical subject. 


illustrations. also 


ARTISTS’ ANNIVERSARIES.—Two of the most dis- 
tinguished operatic artists of Germany are just now cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their débuts. 
These are Eugen Gura and Heinrich Vogl, both of whom 
made their first appearance at Munich in 1865, Gura on 
September 14 and Vogl on November 5. But while Vogl 
has not very often sung outside of Munich, Gura has been 
heard in all the chief theatres in Germany. The record 
of his activity is indeed astounding. He has appeared in 
opera 2,155 times, in 139 parts, including ‘*Don Juan,’’ 97 
88; ‘*Wolfram,’’ 108; ‘‘ Telra- 


times; ‘‘Hans Sachs,”’ 





mund,”’ 98; ‘*The Dutchman,”’ 84, &c. Besides his stage 
performances, Gura is scarcely less distinguished for his 
concert and oratorio singing, and what makes this wonder- 
ful record more wonderful still is the fact that Gura is not 
yet fifty, he having been born on November 8, 1842. 


Two DEATHS.—The death is announced, at the age 
of thirty-five, of Maxime Cherubini, grandson of the illus- 
trious composer. The Italian composer Domenico Bertini 
died at Florence on the 7th ult. He was born at Lucca, 
June 26, 1829, and studied under Pacini. After filling 
various posts at Lucca and Massa-Carrara he settled at 
Florence in 1862, and acquired distinction as a composer, 
as critic of the journal ‘‘ Boccherini ’’ and as director of 
the ‘‘Cherubini’’ Society. His compositions include sev- 
eral masses, pieces of chamber music and a ‘‘ Compendio 
di Principi di Musica.’’ 

THEIR PROFITS.—The trial of Gilbert v. D’Oyley 
Carte should have left no one in doubt why the Savoy 
partners quarreled. It was stated that Mr. Gilbert had 
received, as his share of the profits during eleven years, 
no less than $450,000, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Carte 
having an equal amount. This could not go on. Human 
nature cannot stand such prosperity without arriving at 
the point where it is prepared to make a casus de//i out of a 
carpet. 

MUSICIANS’ MONUMENTS.—The new statue of Men- 
delssohn, which has been executed by Werner Stein, will 
be placed in front of the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic. The 
ceremony of inauguration is to take place on the 4th of 
next month, the anniversary of the composer’s death. 

A commemorative tablet has just been placed against 
the house at Cremona where, five years ago, the well- 
known composer Lauro Rossi drew his last breath, the 
initiative in the matter having been taken by Rossi’s na- 
tive town, Maccrata. 

A monument has been erected at Warmbrunn, Silesia, 
over the grave of Adolph Henselt. A pedestal of dark 
Silesian marble supports a white cross with a lyre, em- 
braced by an angel strewing flowers. 


CARLOTTA PATTI’'S EPITAPH.—The late Alphonse 
Karr wrote the following lines for inscription on the monu- 
ment to Carlotta Patti: 

Ah! je vous reconnais, chére petite Orphée ! 

C’est vous, cette filleule & laquelle une fée 

Fit, au temps de Perrault, un do si merveilleux 

Que veulent en vain mettre au rang des contes bleus 
Seuls les gens envieux et tristes. 

Oui, le don est réel, car je vois et j'entends 
Eméraudes, rubis, topazes, améthystes 

Ruisseler a travers les perles de vos dents. 

GAUTIER GAJNSAID.—Théophile Gautier is credited 
with saying that ‘‘ music is the most expensive and weari- 
some of all noises.’? In a recently published article Judith 
Gautier admits that he might have used the words, but 
without a serious meaning, and claims for him that he 
was, au fond, in sympathy with the art. The fact that 
Gautier was for some time a chronicler of musical doings 
does not seem to be regarded as evidence one way or 
another. 


NACHBAUR RETIRES.—The once famous German 
tenor Franz Nachbaur is about to retire from the stage, 
where he has been so great a figure for the last thirty 
years. He was born in Wurtemberg in 1835, and after 
studying in Italy became attached to the theatre of 
Munich. There he was a great favorite both with the people 
and particularly with the unfortunate King Ludwig. 


SUTRO ON BARTH.—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, 
whose daughters are studying the piano with Prof. Heinrich 
Barth, of the Royal Hochschule for Music at Berlin, speaks 
with enthusiasm of the playing of that artist who performed 
for him recently the following interesting selections : 

Ballad inG minor.... .... Chopin 
BORGIOR OD WINE Wain sck sav cesnes ope nesekte.sseapeneeacenimeneeaeee Henselt 
C major fantasy and ** Carneval’’... Schumann 
Barcarolle in G Rubinstein 
2 ee 

WOR ose cca cececccctessanectscnewe 
Scherzo in B minor Ree ar 


Apropos of Professor Barth, the success which he achieved 
with his chamber music soirées which he gave last winter 
in conjunction with De Ahna and Hausmann encouraged 
him to undertake another cycle for the coming season, 
and the first concert of the new series was to be given 
on the 10th inst. 

MARTIN ROEDER’S OPERA.—A new comic opera in 
four acts entitled ‘*Ruy Gomez,’’ music and libretto by 
Martin Roeder, and a work which the author designates as 
a ‘*musical comedy’? has been accepted by Director An- 
gelo Neumann for production at the Prague Landes Theatre 
early in 1891. 

GRETRY’S ANNIVERSARY.—February 11, 1891 will be 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Grétry, at Litge. 
One of the most important musical associations of that 
town, La Légia, is considering in what manner the day may 
be celebrated. No doubt something worthy of the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Richard, Cceurde Lion,’ ‘‘ Zémire et Azor,” &c., 
will result from their deliberations. 


. Scarlatti 
. ... Chopin 
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A Pianistic Parley. 


By Emit LIgsLinc, 


HE piano player is undoubtedly at a great 

disadvantage as regards posterity. His name, even 
during lifetime, is an empty, unmeaning sound to those 
who have not heard him play, and after death he is fortu- 
nate if he occupies a place in some more or less complete 
Among modern pianists 
His 
early death in 1871, which gave Richard Wagner the op 
portunity of furnishing an epitaph which rivals the riddles 
that (Edipus of old successfully solved, doubtless deprived 
It was at his 


history of music or piano playing. 
Tausig may perhaps have been the most prominent. 


the pianistic world of a great working force. 
funeral in Berlin that a slight young boy, 
large wreath and wept bitterly, attracted 


who carried a 


my 
On inquiring I heard that it was Joseffy, the heir of Tausig’s 


attention. 


greatness. I had occasion to more than indorse that state- 
ment when I heard him play the Chopin E minor concerto 
during the winter of 1871-2. Already at that early period 
of his career he possessed that tantalizing infallibility, en- 
durance and speed, coupled with a limpidity of touch, 
which have ever been the envy and despair of his confréres. 
It is a very difficult matter to make an intelligent estimate 
of the piano playing of the great masters. Such men as 
Mozart, Hummel, Mendelssohn and Chopin played their 
own compositions exclusively. Thalberg used to write one 
or two great operatic fantasies every year for his own use 
and play them. Other great pianists, whose names have 
become almost obsolete, like Kalkbrenner, Pixis, Doehler, 
Dussek, Steibelt and Willmers, wrote compositions for the 
purpose of exhibiting specialties of technic in which they 
happened to them at 
Moscheles and Field did a good deal of improvising at their 


excel and used their concerts. 


concerts. Liszt was the first pianist to give piano recitals 
in our modern sense, occupying the stage alone during the 
which 


entire evening and playing piano programs em.- 


braced all styles and schools of music. Newspaper men 
generally like piano recitals. They are a treat to them and 
it is considered a great privilege to be assigned the task of 
attending and reporting one. Like Mark Twain’s chamber- 
maid in the German hotel who, after working hard sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, is given the privilege of 
resting herself by scrubbing floors, the musical critic 
deems it a great rest and pleasure to attend a piano recital. 
There is nothing tiresome about it—that is to the per- 
If a novice his program will contain fifteen num- 
take 


care that no dead composer shall escape alive; but if an 


former. 
bers, each subdivided into a, b, c, d, e and f; he will 
old stager he will put up a program which contains, like a 


good dinner, one heavy roast, relieved with plenty of 
sweetmeats. 

I am told that when Gottschalk returned to America, 
fresh from his Parisian triumphs, he endeavored to play 
Bach and Beethoven in public, but soon gave it up when 
he found that his ‘‘last hope ’’ consisted in playing his own 
charming composition of that 


I am loath to believe that Liszt played as well as or 


name besides his other 
works. 
better than Joseffy and d’Albert. 


of piano players I place Rubinstein Aors de 


Somehow when I think 
There 


is about this old Titan’s work an elementary grand force, 


CONCOMF 


which nobody equals. His scales and arpeggios are like the 
overleaping waves of the Niagara rapids. In point of con- 
centration and absorption d’Albert approaches him. Joseffy 
is nonchalance and seeming indifference itself, but it is the 
grace of the finished rider who has his steed well in hand, 
Pachmann is the very opposite, feeding greedily on and 
inviting most zealously the attention and applause of his 
audience. It is, perhaps, safe to assume that Liszt played 
everything well, but was excelled in specialties. Speaking 
of these it has really become almost indispensable to be a 
specialist in order to have what might be called a trade 
mark, and one must not only excel in technical tricks of a 
certain sort, but also cultivate some one composer. This 
is comparatively easy. First of all the skillful manager be 

gins to publish extracts from the biography of the pianist, _ 
which go to show that by birth, education and study he is 
He 


must, of course, be a Slav, otherwise he may just as well 


especially fitted to play the works of say—-Chopin. 


give up all hope of ever acquiring the rhythm and rubato of 
that composer. On the same principle only a Spaniard can 
play a ‘‘bolero,’? a Hungarian the ‘‘Czardas,’’ and a Ger- 
man the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein.’? No one but a Frenchman 
can sing the ‘+ Marseillaise,’’ and no Northerner do justice to 
Dixie. After successfully arranging with his parents to be 
born a Slav, he must, after going through the usual pabu- 
lum of budding artisthood, make a grand failure at his first 
concert and retire precipitately from public gaze for an 
indefinite period. When he emerges from his voluntary 
exile it is plain that he has done nothing but practice and 
let his hair grow. Those familiar with the true facts in the 
case aver that, in order to save time, the artist while prac- 
ticing was given his meals through atube. This is not at 
all strange ; the writer of these lines remembers conversing 
with one of these visiting artists who kept his wrist going 
in true octave fashion during the whole time. This same 
pianist had a gentle way of referring to brother pianists of 
acknowledged eminence by calling them the first among 





second rank artists. The milk of human kindness sometimes 
becomes curdled-among the fraternity. 
But to return to our Chopin player. 
has done all the booming necessary ; 
weekly paper of any prominence has brought Chopin’s 
biography in connection with that of his only interpreter, 
the dear public are all agog and ready to swallow anything. 
Very well, the new star arrives and deliberately overthrows 
He has the advantage ; 


The advance agent 


every daily and 


all accepted versions of Chopin. 
Chopin is dead and cannot object ; the public does not and 
the critics won’t object, so he goes on his way, plays piano 
where forte is marked, changes harmonies to suit himself 

But it takes well and 
Another specialist offers 


—in short, does just as he pleases. 
furnishes a momentary sensation. 

to explain with or without diagram the last five sonatas of 
Beethoven. This gives a great opportunity for a vast dis 
play of learning, for every listener takes a copy of the 
sonatas along and makes critical notes on the margin. 
After each leaders hold a little 
court and promulgate the edict which is to furnish the 
These 


This is much 


sonata, the local musical 
ready made opinion for a devoted set of followers. 
leaders are usually non-playing teachers. 
easier and safer than to play themselves. For fear of being 
accused of a biased position, I will not dilate on the advan 
tages and disadvantages to be derived from studying with 
pianists or with those whotalk piano. The latter usually give 
piano conversaziones which have been rather maliciously 
defined as gatherings at which one person plays and the 
rest of the company converse. They also usually excel in 
methods of teaching. Itis to the credit of a great many 
students that after passing through all these methods and 
short cuts they have escaped alive and play well not on ac 
count but in spite of their teachers. At the same time I am 


free to confess that while I have heard some very poor 
playing by students who had been under the charge of 
artists, I witnessed some most creditable performances by 
pupils of my townsman, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, who has not 
yet made his pianistic début, but written the most charm- 
ing obituaries of a great many. 

Speaking of débuts, why is it that Chopin’s E minor con. 
certo is such a favorite selection for that purpose? I have 
heard it played by Joseffy, Essipoff, d’Albert, Rosenthal in 
But, after 


all, one is apt to only remember certain performances by 


that capacity. Carreno also excels in this work. 


Of the many things Joseffy plays perhaps his 


he rendering of Liszt’s 


each artist. 
most fascinating achievement is t 
arrangement of Schubert’s 
remembered, his effective ‘* At the Spring ’’ and such trifles 


barearolle. Also, long to be 


as the trills in the middle part of the Tausig-Schubert 


’ 


‘¢Marche Militaire.’? D’Albert produced a colossal effect in 
the Weber Concertstack, completely dwarfing and over- 
powering the orchestra by playing the march movement 
unisono in both hands. Rosenthal excelled in a perform 
ance of Liszt’s Chant Polonais and a stupendously diffi- 
cult staccato etude by Schytte. Carreno’s playing of the 
Liszt-Weber polacca was a most glittering shower of pearls 
and rare jewels ; the same evening she performed the Grieg 


Her 


Liszt rhapsody and campanella are unapproachable. 


concerto as it has never been done here since. sixth 
Franz 
Rummel excelled while here during his last visit in Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata, and gave a most dignified rendering of 
Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 53. I remember S. B. Mills years 
ago playing Liszt’s ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream Fantasie ”’ 
with great effect. That was in the early days when our 
Apollo Club was quite a democratic affair and in its in- 
fancy. And 
‘* Titania,’’ and later Mr. Thomas brought out Mehlig and 
Krebs, both 
Maas, all three fine performers, but no more among the 
The 


tremolo very well. 


away back Alida Topp introduced Wely’s 


excellent artists. So were Neupert, Pinner, 


living. much overrated Mrs. Schiller did Gottschalk’s 
Of European celebrities Barth, Ehrlich 
and Wieniawski are well known. I fail to remember any 
salient points in their playing. If I confess to a deep dis 
appointment in regard to Bulow’s last performances I do 
so because I know he can stand it. His reputation was, I 
understand, quite well established about the time I was 
born. If he had only used his own edition of the Beetho- 
ven sonatas we could have forgiven him, but his perform 
of 


Pachmann will always be remembered 


ance was as incongruous as the Klindworth vefsion 
Chopin’s works. 
by his marvelous performance of Chopin’s etude in double 
thirds. 
pression of remarkable force, physical and mental. 


The playing of Mr. Waugh Lauder gave the im- 
Lam- 
bert did the Moszkowski tarantelle, op. 27, very well, and 
what Mrs. Rivé-King does not know about the Liszt E flat 
and Saint-Saéns G minor concertos is really not worth 
knowing. I also remember particularly a very finished 
performance of Schubert’s B flat impromptu and a gavot 
As this arti- 
cle is not intended to adorn a tale, it seems superfluous to 
point a moral. 
of the matter and claim that just so many people are in 
May 


and variations by Rameau by Mrs. Essipoff. 
Perhaps it is best to adopt a fatalistic view 


tended to be pianists, and the rest imagine they are. 
they never realize their mistake. 
CuicaGco, October, 1890. 


That Pietro Ferranti, will 


his vocal teaching to-day at his residence, No. 


veteran, resume 
255 Fourth- 


ave. 


HOME NEWS. 


—_——»>___ 


—The Pueblo Grand Opera House was opened 
at Pueblo, Col., October 9, by the Duff Opera Company. 
The buildings and finishings cost $400,000. 


-Ad. M. Foerster has had much success with his 


‘¢Grand March Fantasia,’? which was played by Innes’ 


Band, September 25, at the Pittsburgh Exposition. 
—Miss Aus der Ohe’s season begins in San Fran- 
recitals 


that 


cisco on November 18. number of 


West—Chi 


She will give a 
in the ago and Michigan towns—before 
date. 

—Paul von Janko, pianist, is expected to arrive 
from Europe during the present week. His inaugural con 
cert is announced to take place in Chickering Hall on Fri 
day evening, October 24. 

—A concert for the benefit of the Young Women’s 
of New York 


given at the Lenox Lyceum on Wednesday evening, No- 


Christian Association the City of will be 
vember 5, for which the following talent has been secured : 
Mr. Reichmann, Miss Huhn, John Cheshire, harpist ; Clif 
ford Schmidt, Concertmeister Metropolitan orchestra, and 
Franz Rummel. 

Mr. Richard Burmeister, the celebrated pianist, 
of Baltimore, announces three piano recitals to take place 
at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, October 24, November 
21 12. 


recital Mr. Burmeister will 


and December Instead of the usual fourth piano 


assist at one of the Peabody 


recitals in 


music a performance of Schumann’s 


chamber 


f 


piano quintet in E flat, and will play at one of the Peabody 


symphony concerts a plano con erto with orchestra 

—At the annual meeting of the Treasurers’ Club 
ld at the office of Mr. Walter 
House, 


of America, he Damrosch, in 


on Sund:z 


the Metropolitan Opera ers were 
elected as follows : 

President, E. 5. 
Thompson, Metropolitan Opera House ; 
C. Neilson, Star Theatre; tre Max I 
House; board of 


William Gavin, 
Edward J. Gillett, Herrmann’s The 


King, of the Casino ; vice 
secretary, 

lirsch, Metro 
yrs, Ed. J. Rice, 


Madison Square Garden 


and W. W 


politan Opera govern 


I 
Standard Theatre ; 
rheatre ; itre, 
Walters, of Miner’s People ’s Theatre. 

——The St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, Joseph 
nine concerts, four choral 


the 


Otten conductor, announces and 


five symphony, will be given on or about followin 


lates: 


Tuesday 18, 1890—Chora 
forus”’ and m NF us numbers 
Thursday, mber 4, 1890—Symy 
Tuesday, De 30, 1890-—Cl 


Thursday, January 15, 1891—Symy, 


Thursday, February 12, 1891 
1891—Cho 


Symp! 
Tuesday, March 3, 
Thursday, March 
April 16, 1891 
May 12, 


Tuesday, 


1891—Choral concert, miscellaneous 


Tuesday, 


of the Theodore Thom 


oncerts 


——The second season is 


it the Lenox Lyceum is an- 


popular Sunday night ¢ 
nounced. 


The 


October 26, with one of 


will be inaugurated on Sunday 


Mr. 


season evening, 
choicest pr 


I 
ured are Cl 


rhomas’ 


grams. 
Among the solo talent so far sec ementine 
Vere, Miss Mary Howe (probably her first ap 
New York), Mrs. Julia E. Wyman, Miss Clara Poole, | 
Aus der Ohe, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Miss Alvina Frie1 
Miss Maud Powell, Mr. Mr. 

the Rummel and Mr. 
Wil 

Mr. 
conductor of the Orpheus Society, as 
Mr. Max Bendix will be 


the 


pearance 


Reichmann, who sings 


Guille, 
Mr. 


first concert; Franz Franz 


zek. 
Mr. Arthur 


conductor. 


Thomas has associated with him Mees, 


assistant 
concertmaster. 


of 


f seats, giving 


A change for convenience the auditors will be 


found in the rearrangement ¢ in extra aisle 


down the middle of the floor. 


——Anton Seid! is to give ten orchestral concerts 


in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, beginning on Novem 
iuspices of the Seidl Society, and in some 


the 
be 


ber 6, under the 


way the impression has gone abroad that because 
prices are to be low the quality of the music will not 


high. The following correspondence explains itself : 
My Dear Mr 
subscription tickets for the series of ten « 

Metropolitan 


SEI Members of the Seidl Society who are sell 


icerts‘to be given in Broo 


under your direction by the Orchestra tind it 








correct circulated reports to the effect that the concert 


of a light quality, and are popular in price because the 


haracter. The first program is a Wagner nd will o« 
Will ye 


all the others, and oblige, 


be inferior in ¢ 


cupy two h urs u verily my statements revardu * merits of 


Sincerely yours 
Laura C. LanG 


President 


October 11, 1890 


Regarding the reports circulated in Br 
the Seidl Society 


oklyn to the effect that the con 


certs to be given under the auspices of are to be popular 


in the sense that they consist of *‘dance’’ and other light music, and are 


to be brief as to time, I beg to assure the public thro 


+ 


h you that no effort 


on my part will be spared to make them the most artistic concerts yet 


given by the Metropolitan Orchestra rhe first, a “‘ Wagner program,” 


you have published, the second and all others will be equal to it in merit 
and length. At your suggestion I will make the second a Liszt concert. 


Very truly yours, ANTON Szrp1 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 











METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Narmony and the Languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them ars 
Dupiey Buck, PAoLo 
Arsert R. Pas € Currrorp A, SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Ropers, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russet, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Ereckxa UTassi, 
Siras G, Pi 


Appl 


G1oPRZA, 


A1TT, 
ants without musical talent not accepted. 
#7~ Send for Circular. 
GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


H. W 
Musical! Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements, 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


ITAL ART, 
Catalogues 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST, 

representative of the Marcues! 
r of Singing in the National Con 

Madison Avenue, New York. 


Authorized 


Mernor *rofes 


servatory Residence, ¢ 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 &. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W oLrsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 

Lessons in V ncert and Operatic 
Singing Apply M Vest Forty 
third Street 

CHARLES PALM, 
Violinist, 


; St. Mark’s Place, 


DE GEBELE 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Kast 18th Street, New York. 


rice Culture, Ce 
from to 3 Ff 


New York. 


Mme. FRIDA ASH- 


A. FARINI’S 
M L Srupio—V aL, No Lexington Avenue. 
Specialty : Opera, Cc meert Stas re, Oratorio and Church, 
Reception hours fr m 3 to ¢ P.M. 
HUNEKER, 
National Conservatory, 
Modern 


JAS. G. 
Professor of Piano at the 
laccept private pupils in Piano playing. 


ethods taught. Address, care of this office, 


ADOL F GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of me Piano, 
Address care of "Wm. A. Pond & C« 
25 Union Square, Mow York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 Hast 73d St., 


M. FOERSTER, 
Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


New York 


New York. 
Mr. AD. 


Voice Culture 


TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ad st... New York 


MAX 


Baritone, 
ture. 105 ast 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


_ CAPPIANI, 


West 


Mae. L. 
Vocal Culture, x 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
18 East 26th Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


th St., New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near gist St, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application 
JOHN J. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
1 P New York, 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTU260, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work: also alimited number of Pupils, 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


E SCHUMANN, 
PIANO AND HARMONY 
Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


New York. 


Weber Music Catalogue mailed 


HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


irk Avenue, 


Miss GEORGIN 


F wing the 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City | 


| HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


100 East Eighty-first Street, New York 





ERNST ROSENKRANZ, # 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals, 


Powerful Tone. 


THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


GRAND 4n5 


Agreeable Touch. 


Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 


AMERICA, 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS, 


AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 





a} \-DIPLOMA - 
ms “1876 / 


-BLASIVS& SONS: SOLE MFR'S 





-PAILADELPAIA: PA: 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actinc Director, 





——— UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., . 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


in 4 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA'S 





Conservatory of Musie, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 





HE 


CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 


Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 


building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 


Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director's employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor SCHARWENKA 





NOVELLO, EWER 


MUSIC 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


& CO., 





PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS.  swenrnoth’rovrs. 


No. BACH. No. 
1,2and3. Each containing 20 | 20. 
Compositions. The same bound | 2x. 
in one volume. 22, 
HANDEL. 
Fach 


sitions, 


plume 


containing 24 
The same bound 


5 and 6. 
Compe 
in one v 

VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 

Kach containing 15 

The same bound in 


Sand 9 
Marches 
one volume 

and 1 Fach containing 16 
Gavottes, &c, The same bound 
in one volume 

SCHWEIZER. 
Eight Scottish 
SPINDLER. 
Nine Compositions. 29. 
Nine Compositions. 
Ten Compositions. zt. 
In one volume, bound 
Price, each number, 40 cents; 


J. 


Domestic 
Domestic 


Airs, Duets. 


Nine C 





HERMANN GOETZ. 
Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 
Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 6-9. 
Genrebilder (Op. 13). 

In one volume, 
J. RHEINBERGER,. 
Seven Compositions. 

Eleven Compos'tions. 
Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 

BERTHOLD TOURS. 
A Juvenile Album (Duets). 
MOSCHELES. 
Life (Twelve Char- 
acteristic Duets), Book 1. 
Life (Twelve Char- 

acteristic Duets), Book 2. 

In one volume. 
HALFDAN KJERULF. 
om positions. 

Ten Compositions. 

Twenty-three 
In one volume 

each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


A. C. MACKENZIE, 
Scotch 


No. 


Sixty-five National 
Dances. 
Sixty - six, National Scotch 
Dances. 
Sixty-nine National 
Dances. 
In one volume. 


RUDOLF ,ALTSCHUL, 

Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 

ANATOLE LIADOFF. 


Fight Compositions 

Four Compositions. 

Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 


bound. 
Scotch 


CLSAR CUI. 
Thirteen Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 





Compositions. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0., 21 E. 17th St. (3 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


Durability Guaranteed. 





CHICKERING HALL. 


IDAY EVENING, Ocroper 17.{ ALHAIZA 
TURDAY MATINEE, Ocr. 18.) CONCERTS 
SUMPTUOUS BANQUETS OF MUSIC. 
Mme. Aina ALHaiza, the enchanting songstress ; 
Don Avre Lio CERUELOS, the brilliant pianist ; 
Mme. Cosenza, Duzensi, Sabalelli, Giannini and 
Ferranti. Sale of Seats to-day at SnHuperRTH’s, 23 
Union Square. Reserved seats, $1.50; Admission, $r. 


FR 
SA 





If vou WISH 


to Advertise 
Anything 
Anywhere 
AT Any time 
WRITE TO 
Geo. P. Rowe. & Co. 


No. 10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK, 








ye LOWENDALL STAR WoRks 
BERLIN, SO., 


Reichenberger Strasse 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 


21, 


To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses, 


Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 


application to the above adcress. 


THE VIR sav 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the trainiag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe. - 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. - ten 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition, Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





THE MUSICAL 





FOREIGN 


= > 
The “ Manon Lescaut” of Massenet is to be the 

next novelty at the Court Opera House of Vienna. 
——Litolff, the veteran French composer, has com- 
pleted his new four act opera of ‘‘ King Lear,”’ the libretto 


being from the pen of Jules Adenis. 


NOTES. 


——The complete manuscript of an Easter cantata 
by Scandello, dated 1595, has recently been discovered in 
the municipal archives of Naumburg. 

——Mascagni’s opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” is 
being translated into German, and will be produced at sev- 
eral German theatres during the coming season. 

——The 200th performance of Wagner's “ Lohen- 
grin” has just taken place at the Imperial Opera of Vi 
enna, where the work was first produced in 1858. 

——-Reinecke’s two sons have started as music sell- 
ers and publishers in Leipsic. Their catalogue is appro 
priately headed by a set of songs from their father’s pen. 

——Director Otto Devrient, of the Berlin Royal Play 
House, will produce in February next Goethe’s ‘ Faust,” 
parts I. and IL., with the incidental music by Court Con 
ductor Dr. Edward Lassen, of Weimar. 

——aA successful parody on Wagner's “ Lohengrin” 
has recently been brought out at Messina, the author of 
the libretto being Citerella and the joint composers Prin- 
cipe Ruffo and the Marchese Squillace. 

The directors of the Paris Opera have decided 


’ 


to postpone ‘*Salammbo,’’ and to bring out Massenet’s 


‘*Mage”’ instead. The papers are filled with correspond- 
ence, discussions and recriminations on the subject. 

At Berlin they have just celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the first performance of Mozart’s ‘* Nozze di 
Figaro,’’ which was played for the first time in that town 
on September 14, 1790, and has now been given 388 times. 

~The hymn composed by Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia on the occasion of the marriage of his sister, Princess 
Sophie, with the Crown Prince of Greece is about to be 
published in Germany, arranged for the piano and for a 
military band. 

—-Berlioz’s «« La Damnation de Faust” will be one 
of the principal works to be performed by the Berlin Wag- 
ner Society during the coming winter. This will be the 
first time of the work being heard, in its entirety, in the 
German capital. 

-The managers of the theatre at Nantes, where 
Wagn ‘*Lohengrin”’ is in active preparation, have ac- 
quired the splendid scenery and other stage accessories 
used at the ill starred performances of that work at the 
Eden Theatre, of Paris, conducted by Lamoureux. 

——Liszt’s judgment, pronounced thirty years ago, 
of the high merit of Cornelius’ opera, ‘* The Barber of Bag- 
dad,”’ The 


to be brought out during the coming season at three of the 


is every day finding more justification. work is 


chief opera houses of Germany—those of Vienna, Dresden 


and Mannheim. 

— —Among the novelties to be produced this sea- 
son at the Berlin Opera is an opera, ‘‘ Hiarne,’’ the com. 
poser whereof is Ingeborg von Bronsart, the wife of the 
well-known director of the Weimar Theatre, the libretto 
being from the pen of Bodenstedt. The first performance 
is to take place during next month. ‘ 

Weber’s ever green opera, “ Der Freischut?2,” 
has been newly mounted on a magnificent scale at the Leip- 
sic Stadt Theatre, several eminent artists having contrib- 
uted to the scenery, notably of the famous ‘ Wolf’s Glen ”’ 
and of the forest home of the romantic ‘*Agatha,’’ and 
the work is proving as attractive as ever. 

“Le Meénestrel” the 
issue by Breitkopf & Hartel of two unpublished works 
by Beethoven—an arrangement for piano only of the piano 
concerto in E flat, and, in full score, the first movement of 


announces immediate 


a piano concerto in D, presumably that which Beethoven 
is known to have begun subsequent to the completion of the 


‘« Emperor,.’’, 


——The program for the first Berlin Philharmonic 
Society concert of this season, whfch under Hans von 
Builow’s direction was to take place on Monday night of 
this week, contains an orchestral suite in D major and the 
G minor piano concerto by Saint-Saéns, the latter work to be 
played by Teresa Carreno; furthermore, Brahms’ orchestra 
variations and Beethoven’s fousth symphony. 


——D’Oyley Carte is slowly and carefully getting 
together a company for the production at his fine new 
theatre of Sullivan’s grand opera, ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Last week 
he signed a contract with the talented young American, 
Francois Noije, to create the principal baritone role, that 
of the Templar. ' Noije is a young man of whom his friends 
expect great things. He is a favorite pupil of Lamperti, 
with whom he studied for several years in Dresden. He 
made his début in London two years ago at Christine 
Nilgson’s farewell concert at Albert Hall. His American 





début was with the Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Company, 
and he has sung with great success in Germany and Bohe- 
mia, at well as in public and private concerts in London. 
Noije will go to Dresden to study the music with Lam- 
perti. 

——The projected tour of Adelina Patti, D'Andrade 
and Ravelli, who were to give six concerts in Berlin and 
fourteen in other large European cities, has been aban- 
doned, as the necessary guarantee could only be secured 
for twelve evenings. 

——Patti is to recive 12,000 guineas for twelve per- 
formances in St. Petersburg, more than $5,000 for each 
performance. Russia was the El Dorado of great stars 
before America began to double discount the Russians in 
generosity. Patti receives $4,000 for singing a single night 
in London, and for an artist to travel to Russia in the dead 
of winter is well worth the difference between the sums 
paid, particularly as Russian aristocracy is very generous 
in the manner of paying large sums for listening to distin- 


guished artists. 


-——Mr. Daniel Mayer and his client, the celebrated 
violinist M. Remenyi, have just concluded a contract with 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston, for a six months’ 
tour in the United States and Canada. The tour will be 
called the Remenyi Concert Tour, and will begin on Sep- 
tember 15, 1891. The great violinist will receive the sum 
of 70,000 frs., besides all traveling and hotel expenses, for 
this tour, and, by mutual option, the contract may be pro- 
longed for another three months. The famous artist is at 


present in London, whither he has gone after a tour in 


South Africa. 


At an auction at Berlin on October 13 a large 
collection of musical manuscripts was to be offered for sale, 
including specimens of Beethoven, Bellini, Berlioz, Cheru- 
bini, Chopin, Franz, Liszt, Lortzing, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Nicolai, Verdi, Wagner, 
Weber, &c. Perhaps the most interesting of these manu 


scripts is one of Beethoven’s, the four hand arrangement 


Rubinstein, Schumann, 


of the fugue which was originally intended for the finale of 
the string quartet in B flat (op. 133). This manuscript is 
in the composer’s own writing, and thus disposes of the 
idea which-has been entertained that the arrangement was 
thé work of another hand. 

The third 


act of his new opera, ‘‘ Ritter Pazman,”’ has disappeared in 


- Strauss has suffered a severe loss. 


a most unaccountable way. The opera was complete and 
was about to be given over to the artists. The composer, 
before he left his country house for town, thought he had 
locked it safely in a cabinet, but it can be found nowhere. 
Some time ago the composer gave a heap of old manuscript 
to his valet to be burned, and he now fears that the third 
act was in that heap. As he has destroyed his notes and 
will have to compose the whole act over again, the first per- 


formance of the opera will have to be put off indefinitely. 

A very curious commemorative festival has been 
held at Rappoltsweiler, in Alsace, the occasion being the 
500th anniversary of the institution of the ‘ Pfeiffertag,’’ or 
Pipers’ Day, in accordance with which the members of the 
Guild of Pipers—. musicians—appertaining to Upper 
Alsace had to meet annually on September 8, at the town in 
question, to pay tithes to their feudal lord (called the 
‘‘Geigerkonig,’’ or Fiddlers’ King), to settle existing dis- 
putes within the guild and to generally keep themselves in 
evidence, during their sojourn in the town, by lively pro- 
cessions. It appears that the last revival of this ancient 
custom took place in 1789, and on the present commemora- 
tive occasion there was an exact reproduction of all its 
ceremonial details. Once more the worthy ‘ pipers ”’ 
paraded the town in their costumes as of old ; there was 
an appropriate historical performance at the theatre, and 
there was likewise, we may venture to assert, inward re- 
joicing on the part of the local musical fraternity that, al- 
though the profession still flourishes, the ‘‘tithes’’ have 


been long since abolished. 


in “La 


The critics are 


—Geraldine Ulmar’s splendid success 
Cigale ”’ talk 
unstinting in their praises, the management is delighted, 


is the of musical London. 
and the drawing room of Miss Ulmar’s pretty little house 
in Mayfair has been crowded for the last three afternoons 
of the week with friends who come to congratulate her, 
while congratulatory letters, cables and telegrams are still 
descending upon her like a yellow and white snow storm. 
The other American, Chevalier Scovel, who sang the lead- 
Crit- 


ics admit that as a singer he is quite above the standard of 


ing male part has not made a very good impression. 


the comic opera stage, but his staginess and affectations 
‘*La Cigale” is evidently in 
It is 


somewhat interesting to note that five cooks assisted in the 


almost ruin his performance. 
for a long run, and Miss Ulmar for renewed triumphs. 


composition of the broth that was served up as ‘‘La 
Cigale’? at the Lyric Theatre, not to mention the artists 
who produced the original. The operaisa translation of 
Audran’s ‘La Cigale et la Fourmi.”’ 
and Gilbert & Beckett supplied the libretto. 
Ivan Caryll furnished the music, and Miss Lily Clay con- 


Burnand of ‘* Punch ”’ 
Audran and 


COURIER. 
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tributed a gavot that is a leading feature of the last act. 


‘The scenery and staging of ‘* La Cigale ”’ 


are as magnifi- 
cent as any ever produced on a stage. 

—Nikita proved a disappointment at the Phil- 
harmonic concert on Monday night in Berlin 

—Mrs. Dory Burmeister Petersen, the pianist, of 
Baltimore, was a great success at the last Friday concert 
at the Philharmonic concert in Berlin. 

——Mrs. Emma Ratcliffe Caperton, of Philadelphia, 
appeared at a concert at the Sing Akademie, Berlin, on 
Wednesday last, and achieved an immediate success. She 
is a pupil of Lamperti, who enjoys the reputation of being 
the greatest tone builder in Europe, and her German she 
learned from the celebrated court tutor, Adolph Jenson, in 
a rich alto voice of great 


Dresden. Mrs. Caperton has 


strength. She will return to America on November 20, 
where she will open a Lamperti musical institute in Phila- 
delphia. 

—LONDON, October 12.—Miss Minnie Tracey, of 
New York, has just made a successful début as ‘* Margue- 
She cousin of Mrs. 
Spencer Gore, one of the leaders of society in the 
can colony here, and she studied for three years under 
After l 


jewel 
song she received a perfect salvo of applause. 


rite’’ in ‘* Faust,” in Geneva. is a 


Ameri- 


Mrs. Marie Sasse. She made a great hit. the 


She was 


called before the curtain several times. She will next ap 


pear as ‘‘Gilda”’ in ‘* Rigoletto,’’ and after that will sing 


‘¢ Aida.”’ 


Communication. 
P 


HI October 8, 1890. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

I have just read in your issue of September 24 a statement 
Espadero, the Cuban pianist, by 
Pos te’’) is 


obliged to 


in reference to the late N. 
the Poet’? (‘*La 


said to be one of his compositions. I 


which ‘Dying Plainte du 
will be 
you to rectify that statement, as ‘‘ La Plainte du Poéte,”’ cr 
the 


death 


‘*Dying Poet,’’ in English, is by my brother late 


L. M. Gottschalk, and was published long before his 
under the nom de plume of ‘*Seven Octaves.’’ Hoping you 
will be kind enough to publish my letter, 

I remain yours truly, 


L. G. GorrscuALK. 


Officers and Committees 
OF THE 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 
President—S. N. Penfield, Chickering Hall, New York 
Vice-F tent (List will be sent by Suffern.) 


J. William Suffern, 


Secretary- Treasurer 320 Classon-ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Program Committee—Edmund J. Myer, 36 I 
third-st., New York; Herve D. Wilkins, Ro« 
L. Curtis, Syracuse. 

Executive Committe oe 
Utica ; J. F. Von der Heide, New York. 


Auditing Committ 


ist Twenty- 


Frank 


nester 


Barnes, Utica ; Louis Lombard, 


George F. Greene, Troy; David M. 


Kelsey, Saratoga Springs; J. A. Jeffries, Albany. 


Nordica has returned to England from the 
Miss 


niece, Grace 


United 


Huntley, 


States, accompanied by her 


a young lady with a fine soprano voice, which 


will be trained under the care of her aunt. 

——Under the auspices of the society of “ Friends 
of Music,’’ Vienna, a choir of 150 voices propose next sum 
choral concerts for 


go to London and give three 


One of them will be conducted by Dr. Richter 


mer to 
a charity. 
and will be accompanied by his orchestra. 

Theodor 


the West, where he gave a 


has 


Reichmann just returned from 


number of lay recitals and as 
sisted in the opening concert of the Germania Club in Chi 
cago. He sings with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston, Providence and other New England cities during 
the week. 
—The first Alhaiza concert takes place next Fri- 
day evening, at Chickering Hall, followed by a matinée 
Saturday. 
The Alhaiza Concert Company consists of the following 


Aline 


Ceruelos, pianist ; Mrs. 


donna ; Aurelio 


Alhaiza, soprano 


artists : prima 


Emilia Cosenza, mezzo soprano ; 
Enrico Duzensi, tenor ; Francesca Sabatelli, baritone, anc 
our old veteran buffo baritone, Ferranti, who will sing at 
the first concert the celebrated duet from Ricci’s ‘* Crispino 
e la Comare,’’ with Mrs. Alhaiza. 

——aA short time since,inan article which appeared in 
these columns, the hope was expressed that some ingenious 
inventor would succeed one day in applying to the organ a 
keyboard of sensitiveness to touch equal to that possessed 
by the modern ‘‘grand.’’ This, ‘Le 


nounces, has been accomplished by Mr. Barthélemi Laurent, 


” 


Menestrel an 


who has placed his invention on view at the establishment 
fils at 


complishes all it professes it will doubtless soon reach Lon 


of Messrs. Alexandre et Paris. If the invention ac 


don, and receive the attention of our organists. It is obvi- 
ous that with such a capability to produce delicate grada- 
tions of tone and phrasing the artistic powers of the king of 


instruments would be enormously increased.—London Ex. 
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As to Teaching Music. 


By A VETERAN OBSERVER. 


is a mooted question in the musical com- 


munity whether the so-called ‘‘conservatories 


are as effectual in inculcating a musical education 
may be derived from private teaching. Some 
compare the conservatory method with the cheese factory, 
state of 


means and at less expense than for- 


nd aver that while a seeming 


reached by speedic t 


merly, the quality acquired is not equal. That is undoubt 


ard to cheese, but, for many good rea 
not adapted tomental training. 
f 


servers OI 


human nature, or, to speak more ex 
those who study human actions, in their relations 


ause and effect, must have discerned great differ 
of temperament among the persons whom they have 
1 rhis, in 
the cl 
‘ Were all 
re but one school or method of teaching, because the re- 


But 


rutinize its application to young persons (who 


m iss under notice principally) is quite impres 
persons constituted alike, there would re- 
this is not the 


e faculty would be equal. case. 


persons have active minds and ardent imag 


youns 
others are slow of thought and have dull 
that the 
former class 
The 


conservatories is felicitous only in 


hil 
ms, whit 


eptions. It will be obvious method of teach- 


iich would sutlice for the would have a 


to confuse the latter. cheese factory com 


made regarding 


ition ot sper tana 


possible saving of expense, for 
The 


among 


conservatory 


results must necessarily differ. 
: the 


blicl , pa ae 
lish , te corp pupils, 


This is beneficial, and not to be 

ing. On the other hand the sep 
constantly 
] 


be aone, 


showing by personal example 
spurs a laggard toemu 
Hence 


methods of tea hing, while 


and thi 


effectually as ] 


in the other case. 


sity for both 


no need of conflict between them. E. 


High C’s in Cincinnati. 
little rb 


ictober 13, 1890 
been 
n Weber's 


lave 


ummer quite a spice has in 


ar ** Volksmusik ”’ by the rivalry betwee 


Ballenberg's Grand Orchestra 


lahigh classical standard,and asa grand or 
the ** ¢ 
f the Marine Band, and Gilmore, upholding 


ussion, and mmercial Gazette 


telling Brand at the 


same time that 


programs on a more taking basis 


ony orchestra are two different things, 


nstitution, you must 
any bummer 
h It is 


oncerts this year, for 


mu 


hony ¢ 


last season and a piano firm 


thereby restricting 


gat 


iting or 
It ist 
r Ballenberg to 
lay **P 
Music Hall 


cert A new 


b 


ie Same 


Sun 


n the line of p 


the fierce Cerberus of suppose 


*400 here do not at 
May Festiv: 
Well, t 


en 


, because 


iat can be reme 


urage patronage, why 


a wider swath will be taken 


** symphonies in the securing of 


of | 
persons -} 


perfection is | 


It is a pity that musical circumstances should make it possible for a large 
number of the best performers to be excluded from the Music Hall and 
Odeon on account of certain contracts. 

As far as I understand it, the Music Hall, College of Music, &c., were 
founded for the good of all and not of a few. Let us hear the great organ 
this year, Mr. Manager. Let not its majestic voice be silent all the year 
round, 

I believe the May Festival chorus has not yet begun work, and al- 
though the president assures me that there will be another festival, still 
there is not a glowingly brilliant prospect for a large chorus of 1,000 
voices. Much discussion was indufyed in at the annual board meeting 
of the festival and some sweeping changes in chorus formation debated. 
Certain it is that there are too few musicians and chorus organizers, too 
A strong inclination can be felt in 
A new line of policy will have 


few really good sources drawn from. 
that direction toward exclusiveness again. 
to be adopted if the next festival isto even equal the last, which was the 
poorest as to numbers of chorus that Cincinnati has ever had, even if 
financially successful. 

The old historic Pike’s Opera House is to be reopened beginning of 
‘* Fauvette.”’ 
refitted; green will 


November with the Boston Ideals in 
It has been beautifully 
Pike's is probably the best known buiiding in Cincinnati. 


be the prevailing tint. 
Much is the 
music that has been made in it; then it was for a long time the Chamber 
of Commerce, and then it was used for bazars, charity bun feeds and all 
It will be the prettiest house probably 
in the city. He has made a fine or- 
chestra, is getting some new menand will make good enfr’acte Musica 
Theodore Bohl- 
The new 


manner of bric-A-brac gatherings 
L. Ballenberg will be its manager 
specialty. George McGrath goes to Europe for a year ; 
man will satisfactorily fill his place in the Bauer Conservatory. 
professor trom Leipsic, who was coming to Cincinnati, has failed to 
materialize on account of ill health. A charge has been made by one of 
our evening papers claiming that they are the only parties ever writing a 
real criticism, and they state at the same time that the large dailies regu- 
late their praise by a fixed tariff of advertising patronage, employ no 
regular or competent critics and publish puffs of artists, opera companies, 
colleges, &c., as sentin by respective managers as original and critical 
matter. Well, 1 am sadly afraid that this is the case with the press in 
many places. 

With the exception of a little genuine 
criticism is ever given to the public of America, and that little is but barely 


few well-known papers, but 


tolerated 

Miss Emma Abbott has just closed a most successful week of opera at 
Grand. There is much to admire in this brave, pushing American 
She has given hundreds upon hundreds of thousands chances of 


the 
woman 
hearing opera for many years. She has had much to do with educating 
American people up to the possibility of understanding the higher 
Wagner. be combined with 
amusement (pleasure), and Emma Abbott is certainly entertaining. She 


Where a great 


the 


classics and Instruction to the masses must 


is a hard worker and a genuine, honest business woman. 
but badly balanced artist like Reichers-Kindermann goes to pieces long 
before her time Emma Abbott 
managers in Charles H. Pratt and Consadine, treasurer, and although 


an lasts. She has fine and most courteous 
some advertisements and advance notices read like millinery circulars and 
“ fall openings” 
dwelt upon equally with their vocal and histrionic gifts by many man- 


and the anatomical good points of certain ladies are 


agers, I suppose that this is the fashion with both Italian and German 
opera alike. 

Abbott's 
physique herolque to stand the strain of six nights and a matinée in one 
Emma Abbott is blamed for cutting and slashing the scores of the 
short, resorting to tricks to 


lower register has much improved, and she iscertainly of a 
week 
masters, interpolating many cadenzi; in 
please. Strictly, according to the canons, such things are not according to 
Hoyle, but Emma Abbott 
pleased to hear the familiar and antique strains of 
though they changed the whole face of the score, Pruette, a baritone, 
tenor rdle of ** Pollio.”’ 
job, but the whole part did not suit him. 
the 
Broderick, reminding one most forcibly 

The Masked Ball 


tion of the Abbott company. 


crowds theatres, and I must confess that I was 


“Norma” again, al- 


the Pruette is a true artist, made the 


singing 
of a bad “Fra Diavolo”’ 
Bruette and 


comical 
of the 
»f the season and was the best produc- 


was excellently given, two brigands, 


tramps in ** Erminie.” 
was the hit 
** Ernani’’ was also a great success with the public. I do not believe in 
the principle of ignoring the early operatic works simply because we have 
1 Wagner. Fic 


r Shakespeare 


Iding and Chaucer are good reading in spite of Thackeray 
The stiff and prim figures of Holbein or Kranach are 
beautiful in that they paved the way for richer and fuller blood in the 
round limbs of the artists of warmer climes 
No, gentlemen, let us not decry our nurse because we can walk without 
f artists than Pruette, Annandale, Michelena and 
hard 
wr, Albert Krausse, is most painstaking and holds his orchestra 
times necessarily heterogeneous) well in When will the 


fine stock companies like the Boston Museum 


A finer quartet o 


xlerick it would be to find. The chorus was well trained and the 


hand. time 


come when we will have 


actors in the cities of America? When will the municipalities support 


* Stadt ’’ or town orchestras ? When will our Government and the differ- 


ent municipalities subsidize opera houses (real houses where grand opera + ing the truth, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


shall be produced), and when, instead of a new boodling scheme each year, 
will our councils encourage art enterprises ? 

When, oh, when, if ever, will this come to pass? 
racket of traveling companies ; these scratch orchestras ?. How long, oh, 
how long, before we have a home to offer the poor, weary, wandering 
artist, the opera singer, the conductor, the 10,000 subs and supes, the musi- 
cians and conductors, instead of life on a railroad train and never any 
rest? Will this country ever be able to appreciate its local musical and 
dramatic pets in its stationary attractions, as every little town in Germany 
Let us hope that this will come to pass. 

This week we are to have Emma Juch and the National Opera Company 
(Locke and Davis) in a good répertoire and ‘the advance sale has been im- 
mense. The public are evidently just as anxious to hear “* The Hugue- 
nots ’’ and ** Rigoletto” as “* Lohengrin.’’ Miss Juch is a most charming 


Why this eternal 


does ? 


” 


| cantatrice and her costumes are said to rival Abbott's, which were cer- 





tainly superb. 

Tn conclusion, in resuming my pleasant duties as correspondent of 
Tue Musicat Courier for Cincinnati, I beg to state that I will be im- 
partial in all musical matters, will speak the opinion of the public and give 
honest expression to the voice of the local press as well as my own critical 
opinions, and will conscientiously notice all affairs of the musical world to 
which the necessary courtesies are extended. My motto shall be, ** The 
most good to the largest number and malice to none.’ 


W. Wavueu Lauper. 


, 








Ottawa Correspondence. 


Orrawa, Canada, October 13. 


HE events that call for attention musically are as fol- 

lows: The Strauss Orchestra on September 16, the Swedish 
Ladies’ Octet September 29, and the début of Miss Miidred E. Tucker 
man at a concert given to introduce the lady by the faculty of the Canad- 
ian College of Music in their hall,on the 7th inst. Of the Strauss Or- 
chestra it is quite superfluous that I should add to the laurels they have 
already reaped, and the Ladies’ Octet demands no other than mere men- 
tion, their reputation being already made. However, I will claim a little 
of your space for the college concert, first because it introduced to Ot- 
tawa a lady from Boston, Mass., who has come as a resident instructress 
in vocal music at the Canadian College of Music, and in the next place on 


| account of its being an educational establishment wherein the highest art 


| Tuckerman’s case it was ** Veni, vidi, vici. 
| erman 





is taught; therefore will it commend itself to your attention. In Miss 
The first effort of Miss Tuck- 
recit.-aria, ‘“‘ And God said: ‘With verdure clad,’’’ Haydn 

chained the attention of the large and critical audience, and each succes- 
sive appearance only served to heighten the good impression already 


formed of the lady's capabilities. Miss Tuckerman is possessed of a 
most charming sympathetic soprano of wide range, even throughout in 
tone and volume, and used with excellent method, ease and grace. Her 
work for the evening covered oratorio, operatic and ballad singing 
(a wide ground), and in each case evidence was afforded of the result of 
superior education, original talent and graceful rendition. Miss Tucker- 
man’s advent in our midst will be a decided strength to a deserving insti- 
tution and cannot fail to be prefitable to the artist. Any school which 
devotes itself to the culture of high art deserves the hearty recognition 
of the public, and this the Canadian College of Music seems to have 
grasped. Miss Bertha O'Reilly, A. Mus. L, C. M. (the first Canadian 
lady who has achieved this distinction), assisted Miss Tuckerman, as 
also did Mr. Boucher, violinist. Both these artists belong to the faculty of 
the college. and it is sufficient to mention their names as a sine gua non 
Efforts are being made 
LEONATUS. 


that what they do is excellent beyond cavil. to 


induce Carl Zerrahn, with his orchestra, to visit us. 








Baltimore Music. 


Bautimore, October 13, 1890. 


HE first Peabody recital on Saturday afternoon by 

Mr. Harold Randolph ushered in the season in that aristocratic 

and secluded establishment where progress is synonymous with crime in 

art. Mr. Randolph will, however, benefit the conservatory in various 

ways, and his youthful enthusiasm and intelligence will do much toward 

improving the present condition, Hisrprogram at the recital consisted of 
works by Saint-Saéns, Scarlatti, Schumann and Liszt. 

Professor Hewitt, who died last week, was buried at London Park 
Cemetery. 

Prof. Richard Burmeister announces three piano recitals at the Pea- 
body on October 24, November 21 and December 12. I shall send on no- 
tices of these events, which, no doubt, will prove interesting. 

Mr. Otto Sutro has returned from Europe. Business during his absence 
has been satisfactory with his firm. 

A flute virtuoso, of this city, was recently black balled in a society for 
saying that the amateur orchestras of this city were the most absurd mu- 
sical farces on the continent of North America, and yet the flutist was tell- 
Hans Siick. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Improved method of stringing 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
rhe Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H.in 1861. Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts *‘The greatest im- 


M 
M 


M N 
M 


M 


HAMLIN ORGANS ling. 


awards at all the great world’s 
since and including that of 


ASON & 
Highest 
exhibitions 
Paris, 1867 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin sysiem 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 

M X. Scharwenka says of the “* Liszt"’ model, 
* Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

New drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


N 


M 
N 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


ye & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

invented | Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


Rage | & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free trom the ¢wédiness which 
is common. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sul:an of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. | 

provement in pianos in half a century.”’ Norma! College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 


Race & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

1 The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system 
affected 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


aaa & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
4 Popular Models. 
32 feet Pedal Organ. 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





ESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 





Campbell, of the Royal 


little 
varying 


durable, and very 
influences, 


is more 
by climatic 


The Three Manual and 
The Two Manual 
The Liszt Organ. 


FACTORY AT 





UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
THE LEICESTER PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Stock, $150,000. 


WESTBOROUGH, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 
Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNT V ERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 








SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
whereverexhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 


heir high reputation. 
It will 


evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 


instruments. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEEDHAM | 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS, H. PARSONS, 





CHAUNCEY IVES, President. Treasurer. 
HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
‘Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The resco, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


ws 
/\y 





P se Quite ba eS 


“IN 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “*ssc**° 


— 1836,— 
CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


Dnt anaes, FO La WILLIAM TONK & BRO. 
25 10 NEWYORK ole Agents for the United ° : 
ETIT States and Canada, t 26 Warren St., New York, 


\AINOEMAN & SONS 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


i > Poe 4 o i 








Incorporated 


1890, 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


iG. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Maruscripts to be engraved 


ESTALISHBED 31380 
INCORPORATED 1885 


THE 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 
Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 


reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Peter Durrv, President.) 
Factory : East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and A‘ex- 
ander Aves., 











NEV YoRn=xz. 


This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 





CELICA.GO. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


BosTor, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


| Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


= Specimensof Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 





Lei Psi oOo 
GERMANY, 





and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


x Americans 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANB 





AUFFERMANN «& CoO., 


158 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 





147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 


Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 
Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


Neo. 556. 











Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 
Three Months $20.00 | Nine Months. ......... ...@60.00 
Siz Months.... 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday, 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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Marc A, BLUMENBERG, OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


HARRY O, BROWN, AssocrATE Epiror. 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOperstrrasse, Lerpsic. 





LASIUS & SONS, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
B the Albrecht piano, report business as being 
ie increase, especially in the Western 

W. Kline, their Western representative, 

ved home after a five months’ trip, and re- 
encouraging success in the placing of 

rs. Blasius & Sons are getting outa 

ouvenir of the Albrecht piano, which in elegance 


rn promises to surpass anything ever printed 


ino firm, 


——) 
ittention to an article in this issue called 
ff," and which consists of an inter- 
Howard Foote and Senator Aldrich, 
the 


wanted a classification for musical instru- 


during tariff days last summer. 


_in order to avoid the very condition that now 
No 


ity would have been placed, it 


whole 


music trade. matter how 
he rate of dt 
been preferable to the present state of 
is so indefinite as to cause serious em- 
Other 


also to be found in this 


to many firms. matters in con- 
the subject are 
1e paper. 
- 

THE Mvu- 
Michigan and 

the 
veeks in the this Mr. 


has now been with THE MUSICAL COURIER for 


HARRY O. BROWN, of the staff of 
] Ohio, 


COURIER, will visit 


Western and Northwestern States within 


interests of paper. 
increased his circle of 
that 
the 
He will meet many of them in their own 


th of time and has 


inces to such an extent it embraces a 


maiority of the members of trade all over 


} | 7. 
1e land 
establishments, and we recommend him to their ten- 


der mercies and other pleasant things, which they 


Ss Y iil 


‘ style characteristic 
Wi 


t] 1 the usual liberal 
‘stern people, 


HE Pease Piano Company, whose recent contract 
with Emil Wulschner for supplying. the latter's 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Richmond and 


y nil 
Ind., and 


suses at 


erre Haute, Louisville, Ky., was noted, 


ve just concluded arrangements with W. J. Dyer & 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, whose first order 


The 


inos exceed this season any- 


4} 
othnel 


i single shipment. regu- 


ise p 


r of the kind that has been recorded by the com- 








pany and will keep them busy straight through the 
year until the holidays. Their latest fancy wood up- 
rights are in special demand and finda prompt sale 
wherever exhibited, and altogether the factory is one 
of the busiest in the line in this city. 


A 


new warerooms of the Century Piano Company, at 
the latter place. Mr. H. S. Camp is to manage the 
new branch, and the Mehlin grand will be used, by 
the best of local talent on the occasion of the open- 
ing concert. We call attention to article taken 
from the Minneapolis « Tribune,” and reproduced in 
another column, accompanied by cuts of the New 


SPECIAL train will be run from Duluth to West 
Superior on the occasion of the opening of the 


an 


York factory and of the Minneapolis factory and 
wareroom, which will be more fully described by a 
representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER who will 
visit them within a few days. 


R. JOHN E. HALL, who represents THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in Chicago, and who was East a few 
weeks, was called to Chicago on an important matter 
last Saturday. Mr. Hall has made many friends in the 
trade, who admire his business acumen and his can- 


dor and truthfulness, for he is a man who will not | 
| both. 


hide an opinion under a cloak of hypocrisy, but, when 
asked, will say exactly what he thinks on any given 
subject of general interest. This trait alone has made 
for him a host of friends in the piano, organ and music 
trade of the West, and his work and energy have made 
the Chicago office of THE MUSICAL COURIER an im- 
portant adjunct of the paper itself. 


N astilted puff of the Bechstein piano appearing 
| in the October number of thes London, England, 
‘“« Magazine of Music” the blunt statement is made in 
referring to their factories that «the number of grand 
and upright pianos produced there is nearly twice as 
much as that turned out by the next largest piano 
Why will people make such 
absurd statements? Don't they know any better or 
Why, bless your heart, dear ‘« Maga- 


factory in the world.” 


don’t they care? 
zine of Music,” there are scores of factories in this 
country that exceed Bechstein’s production ; there 
are any number who make double the quantity, and 
there are some factories in New York and Boston 
that turn out four times the number. 


R. H. M. CABLE, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, was in town this week, having been 
absent from Chicago for some time. Mr.Cable visited 
Mr. Peter Duffy, the president of the Schubert Piano 
Company, and he expresses himself as more than 
pleased with the success his company has had with 
this piano. Mr. Cable denies emphatically, through 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, that the Chicago Cottage 
people are contemplating any return to the retail 
business and says that they are not now able to 
cope with their jobbing trade and manufacturing, 
being heavily behind orders (although he states that 
their present output is 60 organs per day). He speaks 
enthusiastically of the prospects ahead and adds that his 
trade is so good that he is now able to pick his agents 
and drop those whom he thinks financially unsafe. 


ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO. have appointed 
M as their London agents Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
of 199, 201, 203, 205 and 207 Regent-st. Already a 
large order has been placed with the house here and 
goods are being hurried forward as rapidly as the 
home demand will permit. |The success of the Hard- 
man piano in the British Isles has been unprece- 
dented, and with their agencies in Glasgow, Aberdeen 
and now in London, they are gaining a foothold there 
which must be gratifying in the extreme to them- 
selves and to their main English representatives, 
Messrs. J. Muir Wood & Co.! The enterprise that has 
been shown by Mr. William Addlington, of whom THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER had something to say last summer, 





is being demonstrated almost daily by the advanced 
position attained by the Hardman piano among our 
English cousins, as is shown by the order books of 
the firm here and by the appreciation of their grands 
by members of the English nobility. A new cata- 
logue has just been issued by Messrs. J. Muir Wood 
& Co., in conjunction with the American catalogue of 
Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., containing substan- 
tially the same matter embraced in the book familiar 
to the American trade, together with some inlays of 
half tone pictures of styles made for the English 
market. 


OTE, please, the difference between the advertise- 
N ment in last Sunday's Chicago “ Inter-Ocean” 
and that which appeared on the Sunday preceding 
telling of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company : 

«Our new warerooms, 219-221 Wabash-ave., are now 
completed, and a large assortment of grand and up- 
right pianos are being received daily in cases of 
beautiful designs in rosewood, oak, birch, walnut and 
mahogany. 

‘““We have a few pianos remaining of the stock 
taken from the former agents, which will be sold at 
special prices.” 

Quite an improvement, isn’t it? Probably it is due 
to Mr. R. W. Cross, and probably it is due to THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and, again, probably it is due to 
At any rate it is due to the Chickering-Chase 
Brothers Company that they should not be made un- 
dignified and ludicrous in the daily press. 

There is only one bad point in the last advertise 
ment from which we quote above, and that is the 
statement that an “unlimited guarantee is given 
with every Chickering piano.” What, pray, is an un- 
limited guarantee? 

Mr. Cross should take that phrase out or make it 
more specific. He will probably do so now that his 
attention is called to the matter. 


H, O. L. And you have been converted! Good! 
A little sojourn in New York, where you have 
into contact with piano makers 


been able to come 
has done you good, 
and you'll begin to 
There’s nothing like 
among the main people of the trade to give you the 
correct idea of things and to give you the courage to 
come out and state plainly that you are not going to 
plead the charity act, nor the riot act, nor any other 
fake act for the purpose of bringing out any humbug 
Christmas numbers. 

Behold what Brother O. L. Fox, of the Chicago « In- 
dicator” says in the edition, anent the 
Christmas humbug numbers : 

‘‘At the beginning of the year 1890, ‘The Indicator’ an- 
nounced the fact that henceforth it would issue no more 


hasn’t it? Stay a while longer 
drop on the Kimball scheme. 
being right here and in Boston 


last lurid 


annual or holiday numbers. There were two reasons for 
this announcement, not stated at that time: First, because 
the annual Christmas holiday special music trade paper had 
become an insufferable nuisance in the eyes of every first- 
class manufacturer in the country. Second, because many 
of these so-called holiday issues were of no value whatever 
to the advertiser, whose patronage simply served to bolster 
up and nurse the sickly plants which bloom, as it were, but 
once ina, lifetime. For- these reasons we withdrew from 
the arena, gladly leaving the field for the sucklings that 
could not possibly exist should the holiday teat be taken 
from them.”’ 

Time was when the urbane major was the greatest 
advocate of Christmas humbug numbers living, but 
we are inclined to forgive him his past holiday sins 
for the frankness with which he repents the error of 
his ways and promises to do better in the future. 
Now, in justice to himself, to his customers and to 
THE MusICAL COURIER he must needs present the 
truth of this ridiculous scheme to all with whom he 
talks. THE MUSICAL COURIER has fought the fight, 
and was, as usual, correct. Now then, buckle in, 
Major, and show the courage of your convictions and 
you'll find yourself so much more thought of that 
you'll join us in the exposure of other frauds. Then, 
and not until then, can you do credit to yourself as a 
newspaper man. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 








edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all ieading artists. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











Have the indorse- 











PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“SNOISAG TNAILAVIG ONY 


VERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


46, 183 Wi tint Wet 40 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


The 
it or dampness 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 


greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, he 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBUBN, ‘> iP -- 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave. and 57 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


and therefore we challenge the world 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to he ar par inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


CHARD, 
CRD 








SEND FORCATA OGVE 


Port Way \i & PriceS'To 


oRT Wai 
Fen Wate 








ISSAER . & C FISCHER PIANOS 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


410 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. 


RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & ‘NOS 


| 


NOW IN USE, 
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MATHOSHEK. 


The Piano Manufacturing 
Company at New Haven. 


THE ORIGINAL INSTITUTION. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


also managed their commercial and 
branehes, and:it is to the latter that 
we desire to call attention. 

The Factory. 

In the first place it should be more generally known 
that the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company 
make all the parts of. their instruments, with the sin- 
gle exception of the ivory keys, under the one roof of 
their establishment, a distinetion as rare as it is re- 
markable in the line. One can go througlithe factory 
and verily see the pianos, together with their separate 
parts, grow from heterogeneous: elements into one 


| 
|} company have 


manufacturing 


It is not only joining parts to- 
in the building, includ- 
ing the actions, the sound boards, ‘all the case work, 


homogeneous whole. 


gether, for every part is made 


trusses, tops, fall boards, frets,—in fact, the complete 
Then the iron work is made in the foun- 
dry located at the end of one wing, where the plates 


wood work. 





rather disappointing to visit a large industrial 


located at a distance, after a lapse of 


lin 
over eight ye 


head of the 
ts of interest generally and of importance in 


titution 


irs, with the object of calling upon the 


firm to elicit exact information from him 


on subiec 


his particular case, and find that he is not only 
ibsent but on an excursion that makes his location 
rather uncertain. Yet this is just what happened to | 
the writer, who, for the first time since 1882, recently | 

| 


visited the great shops and factory of the Mathushek 


Piano Manufacturing Company, at New Haven, for the 


purpose of interviewing Mr. Henry S. Parmelee, the 
the company, who 


ya ht 


president and treasurer of was 


ng just then on his Phantom, and whose 


cruis 


| next ro 
11 ng period given to seasoning, varnishing, rubbing, flowing and polish- 


ibsence could not have been foreseen by a casual | 
illet 

Chere was, however, an opportunity at hand to | 
ompensate for the disappointment, and that con- | 
sted of an inspection of the great factory itself, | 
hich from appearances that were subsequently fully 
ipported b actual facts seemed to offer spec ial 


1jducements for observation to anyone interested in 


systematic piano production under broad gauge au- 


for all the lines of action and work and princi- 


ples of conduct in the operation of the establishment 
the liberal of modern 


most ideas 


ire based upon 


industrial development. 


thought than attempted, and before 


No sooner 


Mal 


y minutes had passed we were ushered into the 
ctory proper with the courteous attendance of one 


, ' 
ot the gentlemen ol the office force. 





The Mathushek concern has always occupied a 
position of dignity and loftiness in the trade; their 
transactions have not been paraded to public view, 


1 ] 


elaborate disquisitions upon the institution have 
the 


ypealed to them, as their taste has run in 


i 
rt 


opposite direction, which dictates retirement and 


refined seclusion. It is all a matter of taste, and no 


an as much as suggest a deviation from such 


e, partic ul rly when the innovation that might 


1 to 
duct rhe people in control 
the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company could | 


all accepted rules of 


of the of 


run contrary 


wou 


destinies 


efore be approached with difficulty only, and 


1ave been many cases of repulse when persons 


it sufficiently delicate in sentiment to under- 
{ and appreciate the diffidence to publicity natu- | 
th Mr. Parmelee. 
And yet to those interested in piano lore there are 
Many interesting points in the story of the company 


ts attainment to position, wealth and prosperity 
gleaned only through outside | 
After its | 


oints that can be 
irces whose reliability is not questioned. 


i 


rganization in 1866 the company had experiences 


that seem to be inevitable with most concerns that 
re not blessed with competent leadership, and so | 
atters drifted along for years, until the active man- | 


igement of the affairs of the house became concen- 


rated under one head—the present head of the 
. ‘2 - 

house, Mr. Parmelee. He took hold of the affairs of 
e company with a firm hand after an apprentic eship 







Clal als 


In conjunction 


ome years, during which he had excellent oppor- 


inities to study all the features of the business and 
capabilities for its future. 
From the financial aspect of the story, the charac- 


1 be discerned when it is | 


of his management ca 


tated that not one note or obligation has been 


remarkable, considering the epochs of finan- 


1andled or seen since the date of his control, and this 
cord is | 


1 


turbance that are 


that time. 


wise financial policy the 


embraced within 





with such 





| thus it spreads over a large area, comprising an aggregate of about 


| 76,000 square feet 


} men. 


| pelled to say the following : 


entirely free from it, except the Mathushek, and, since the introduction of 


| uniting closely together behind the upper strings. 


are cast, bronzed, japanned, drilled and finished. 

The company speak in the following modest lan- 
guage of their factory and its divisions : 

The the company, located 3 miles from the city of New 


Haven, is, by general consent of all who have examined it, the most per- 
It is a one story building, 


factory ot 


fectly arranged piano factory in the country. 
having sufficient extent of space to give all the floor room required ; and 


At the rear of the main building is the iron foundry, 
where are cast all the plates used in our pianos, by our own skilled work- 
In the centre of the yard is the dry house, capable of holding 200,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

The first room on entering the main building is where the iron plates are 
driiled, finished and bronzed. In the next is found the machinery for cut- 
ting and forming parts of cases and actions and for carving legs and lyres. 
On the west of this department are three large rooms devoted entirely to 
the making of our actions, all of which are made entirely by ourselves. 
On the east are the rooms in which the veneers are put on and the mate- 
rial for our patent sounding board is glued up, sawed, ribbed and finished. 
Adjoining these are the rooms for case making and hand carving. In the 


om, 208 feet long by 120 feet wide, are stored the cases during the 


ing. In theroom west of this is done the stringing and placing in position 
the Still farther to the west are the room where 
the rough tuning is done and the stock room in which are stored the ma- 
terials used in the construction. Beyond these is a very large room in 
which are assembled the front frames, fall boards, tops, pedal actions, lin- 
ings, Going beyond this room one enters the finishing 
room, where are done the final tuning, the action regulating, final polishing 
The pianos when finished are 


keyboards and actions 


key slips, &c, 


ind general inspection by a critical expert. 
taken from here to the packing and shipping room, from which they are 
loaded for transportation. 

There are a number of patents concentrated in the 
Mathushek piano that are of particular interest to 
of the trade, to experts and musicians, not 
only as they test their practicability in the 
nents, but as seen in the course of construction and 


members 
instru- 


application in the factory. The tuning pin patent 


seems to us most important, and consists of a hard 
maple bushing driven into holes drilled for that pur- 
pose in the plate, each bushing being made by special 
machinery of a maple cylinder, into which the tuning 
pin is subsequently set. 

The tuning pin therefore does not touch the metal, 
and as the grain of these maple cylinders runs hori- 
zontally ‘*it provides a solid and durable support for 
the tuning pin close to the point where the string 
draws and gives a friction to hold the pin equal to 
that given by the wrest plank.” As a result, less tun- 
ing is required, and, as a matter of fact, Mathushek 
pianos do not need much tuning. Placing wood 
skeletons or uprights on the back is also obviated, 
and the instruments are reduced in weight and bulki- 


a most desirable advantage in their favor. 


ness 


Of the patent sounding board the company are im- 


Probably no more frequent cause of failure in pianos has ever existed 
than the liability of the sounding board to crack or warp. No pianos are 
our patent sounding boards several years ago, we have never known one 
»f them to crack, warpor in any way to give trouble. The usual plan of 
making piano sounding boards is to glue together a few broad, thin boards 
of spruce. By this means the action of the atmosphere has full opportunity 
to part the continuous grain running along these broad pieces, and the va- 
rying grain in different parts of the same board is variously affected by 
dampness and dryness, so that it is almost sure to warp and to become im- 
pertect, 

The patent sounding board in the Mathushek piano is made upon an en- 
tirely different plan. Spruce boards, 1 inch in thickness, are glued firmly 

ne upon another in such a manner that the direction of the grain in one 
is reversed by that of its neighbor, Thin boards are then sawed across 
the glue joints so that when completed the sounding board is composed 
entirely of strips 1 inch wide and securely glued to each other, The re- 
sult of this isa board in which the grain is not continuous, but is con- 
stantly interrupted by glue joints, and therefore gives no chance of crack- 
ing by the action of the varying air which it encounters. 

The customary way of ribbing sounding boards is to run the ribs paral- 
lel, either vertically or obliquely. Our sounding boards are all made with 
converging ribs, spread apart where they affect the lower bass strings and 
This plan gives the 
two extremes of the scale a more perfect balance by affording the freest 
vibration 1n the bass and a firm, clear ringing quality in the highest treble. 
We are placing in our instruments by far the most durable, efficient and 
perfect sounding boards ever made, and, as they are secured by letters 
patent, they can only be found in the Mathushek. 


The patent repeating action made by the Mathushek 





alter any vital action principle, it adds to it a repeat- 
ing function by means of a spring running from the 
back check to the catcher, which for the. purpose is 
lengthened to receive it in an imbedded cushion. By 
means of it the jack is always kept exactly in its nor- 
mal position under the butt when the key is raised, 
and the repeat of the hammer is produced with the 
slightest motion of the key, no matter how pianis- 
simo one plays. 

Besides this the rocker is done away with, and the 
sticker of the action, after being carefully padded, 
rests in a metal cup from which a screw, which is 
part of it, passes into the key strip. All that is neces- 
sary for regulating the action is a raising or lowering 
of the screw of this cup, and the work can be accom- 
plished with ease and rapidity in much less time than 
is required in similar work with the rocker. Dividing 
the subjects in various groups we will repeat what 
the company have to say in reference to the material 
used by them, the cost of pianos and also what their 
suggestions are to customers and dealers. 


The Materials. 


The twin essentials to a perfect piano are the highest skilled workman- 
ship and the very best materials. In many respects inferior workmanship 
may be detected by the purchaser, but rarely is he able to judge of the 
quality of the miaterials. Some of the most important articles used in a 
piano are completely concealed from view, and many of them are so un- 
familiar to the majority of buyers that their quality can only be correctly 
estimated by an expert. The purchaser therefore has no safeguard that 
the piano he is buying is in all points made of the best materials, except 
the honor and faithfulness of the manufacturer and the test his products 
have successfully stood in the past. It is so easy for a piano maker to 
put in poor material without immediate detection, and the temptation to 
do this is so great, on account of the wide difference in cost, that very few 
makers really use in every part the best materials obtainable. This we 
claim to do, and defy the production of any evidence to the contrary. 

All our hammer felt is specially made for us by the most celebrated and 
reliable makers in Europe. All our steel wire for strings is from the most 
thoroughly tested manufacturers. 
ering the butt of the hammer where the jack constantly rubs and creates 
wear are all of the finest quality, although the skins used by many other 
makers could be obtained at a far less cost and without the necessity of 
great skill and attention in selection. Our bushing cloth, damper felt 
and cushion felt are also of the highest grade the market affords, The 
prevailing habit of piano makers in finishing their cases is to use a varnish 
containing ‘‘ dryer,’’ not only because it is cheaper, but especially because 
it does not require more than one-third of the time in the process of finish 
But it is not reliable or durable, and we use only the purest var 


The buckskins which are used in cov 


ing. 
hishes, preferring to wait for the slow process which their use renders 
necessary rather than to fail of reaching the highest perfection in the 


work, 
The Cost. 

There are four general classes of pianos made and sold at the present 
time, First, those that are made of cheap material, in the cheapest way, 
and sell readily without puffing, because their price is 
Second, those that, while they are no better in quality, yet cost far more, 
because so much money is spent in pushing their sale. Third, those that 
are made of good materials and with good workmanship, and cost very 
high, because there has been expended upon them‘not only the outlay for 
good quality, but also the very costly advertising which is resorted to by 
some manufacturers, and for which the customer who buys their goods 
has to pay. Fourth, those that are of sucha high quality that they sell 
readily without the heavy expense of extravagant advertising, and in 
which the cost of their production is all expended in the perfection of their 
quality and not in the attempt to sell them, 

The cost of the Mathushek piano is entirely in the production of it, and 
the result is that high degree of excellence which has made its sales for 


insignificant 


years equal in number to those of any first-class maker, without the cost 
of advertising, the hiring of high salaried traveling agents, the furnishing 
of pianos free to any concert company who might apply, and, what is 
more expensive still, the paying of large subsidies to pianists of renown to 
induce them to use it. Such efforts to make sales of pianos cost vast 
amounts of money and every purchaser who buys an instrument so her- 
alded and forced upon the market has to pay his share of this useless cost 
without receiving any equivalent in return. Those who desire a thor- 
oughly first-class piano should be able to buy it without paying for any- 
thing except the absolute cost of the best materials and workmanship and 
a reasonable profit to the maker and seller, They can do exactly this if 
they buy a Mathushek. 

A very large capital, larger than most piano makers can command, is 
indispensable to perfection and also to economical production, In this re- 
spect, also, the Mathushek has a decided advantage. 


To Customers. 


1st. Never subject a piano to alternating extremes of heat and cold, or 
to dampness. No piano can be made that will resist such injurious influ- 
ences. 2d. Do not keepa piano always closed when not in use, as without 
frequent exposure tothe light the ivory on the keyboard will turn yellow. 
8d. If a rattle is heard in a piano do not conclude that it isinthe piano. In 
almost every case it is something aboutthe room. Loose panes of glass, 
the screws which hold gas or lamp globes, small ornaments, loose wire 
hanging behind pictures, and numerous other articles will cause this mis- 
chief, and can easily be detected by a little careful search. 4th. In dusting 
or cleaning the surface of a piano never use a common feather duster, 
chamois skin or ordinary cloth. Use only the softest “down ”’ dusters, the 
soft side of canton flannel or cheese cloth. Sth. All newly varnished work 
will collect from the atmospherea milky film on its surface, which can be 
easily removed by rubbing carefully witha soft cloth, either with or with- 
out furniture polish. 6th. Moth and mice create serious injury to pianos 
and should be guarded against with care. 
To Dealers. 

The most profitable piano to represent is the one which receives the 
highest approval of the customer after having used it. The commenda- 
tion of those who have for years used and tested the Mathushek is the 
most powerful agent in extending everywhere its sales. An honest, relia- 
ble piano is a credit to the dealer who sells it, and if he cannot make as 
large a profit oh each sale as he could by forcing inferior goods upon his 
customers, in the aggregate his gain will be greater and he will enjoy the 
confidence and good will of all to whom he has sold an instrument. No 
dealer can have a permanent and enduring patronage who sells cheap 
pianos by representing them as first class, 


The factory is in most complete running order in 
every department and is crowded with skilled work- 





company also calls for comment, for while it does not 
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men, many of whom have: grown up and acquired 
competencies in the employ of the company,in whose 
employ they know they are permanent and in whose 
welfare they take a particular pride. Organization 
and discipline are maintained in accordance with the 
most approved rules and ideas that prevail between 
the employés and the heads of great industrial estab- 
lishments, and the system of discipline is so exact 
that, down to the regulations of a fire brigade, neces- 
sary on account of the distance of the factory from 
the corporation limits, every department operates 
like clockwork. 

It is therefore no wonder that the business of the 
company has for years past been a synonym with suc- 
cess and prosperity, and that their product is sought 
in all sections of the country. The 
handling the Mathushek pianos have in the majority 


firms who are 
of cases been identified with the history and success 
of the same fora long period of time and are justly 
proud of the custom they have attracted to these in- 
struments, 
not only offered to them and the public at large a re- 
liable and thoroughly durable instrument, but have 


In pointof advantages the company have 


anticipated taste and fashion by manufacturing pianos 
in all the rare woods, such as rosewood, oak, walnut, 
mahogany and figured woods of the most claborate 
natural designs. In this one respect alone they have 
spared neither expense in selecting the highest priced 
veneers, but also exercising the utmost 


woods and 


care in the matching and fitting of figures to make 
their case work artistic and pleasing to the eye of the 
connoisseur. 

It can therefore be readily understood that the time 
spent in visiting the factory of the Mathushek Piano 
Company is an excellent investment for anyone inter- 
ested in the evolution and construction of the modern 
upright and grand piano and the methods and ma- 
chinery applied to that purpose, for in these works, 
where all the detail absorbs as much attention as the 
final result itself, more can be learned and a greater 
field for investigation is open to study than in the ordi- 


nary piano factory, as itis known in the general accepta- 


tion of the term. 
Here, in the city oO 
have for many years been represented by a branch 


house, now located at 80 Fifth-ave., a large stock of 


f New York, where the « ompany 


Mathushek pianos is constantly kept on hand, and the 
same conservative business methods prevail in the 
of found at the 
headquarters. ostentation, without any at- 
New 


branch as are factory 


Without 


laring display, 


conduct this 


tempt at g the York branch house 


selling business to a class of 


does a large renting and 


trade chiefly distributed among the better element of 
the community, and among people who have for years 
past been patrons of the house. 

It is but natural that attempts should be made on 
the part of others to utilize the name of the company 
and its reputation for business gain and advantages, 
and in order to protect the public against the meth- 
ods that are calculated to deceive, the company have 
issued a caution to the effect that their name and 
address are cast on the iron plates of the pianos and 
are also found on the fall board of each piano in the 


following style: 


New Haven, Cf. 


Every genuine Mathushek piano has its title in the 
above manner on its fall or name board, and any 
other kind of design or style is in itself an indication 
that the piano is not a genuine or original Mathushek 
piano, but an instrument made somewhere or any- 
where outside of the factory of the Mathushek Piano 
Manufacturing Company of New Haven. 

This point should be carefully kept in view by 
every purchaser and by all persons interested in the 
legitimate piano trade, for it is essential that persons 
purchasing Mathushek pianos should by all means 
secure the original instruments and not cheap imita- 
tions. 





—A big Prohibition meeting was held last Thursday night in Brooklyn 
in support of the candidacy of Freeborn G. Smith for Congress. Mr. 
Smith is running in the Third Congressional District, and if he gets votes 
enough he will be elected. 


| 


| 


DECKER BROTHERS. 


o--— 


R. WM. F. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, left for 


the West end of last week to pay visits to a 


M 


a number of important agents of the house, and has 
by this time probably reached Chicago. The business 
of the firm has been so brisk since the season opened 
that in all the departments the greatest activity has 
prevailed, with that volume of 
trade which will make 1890 the leading year in the 


prospects assure a 


firm’s history. The output of instruments in fancy 
woods and of the more expensive styles has been 


- 
1S 


beyond that of any preceding year, and this applies 
both to uprights and grands. 

One of the points in the characteristics of the busi 
ness of Decker Brothers lies in the loyalty of their 
agents, most of whom have for many years past been 
attached to the firm’s career of development and 
progress, and while we read of many and frequent 
changes with other firms it is seldom that the agency 
of the Decker Brothers piano changes—at least in the 
important centres. 

Those who are familiar with the situation will recog- 
nize at once that this statement is a truism, and it at 
the same time accounts for the steady and uniform 
nature o! 


By the way, the trade in Decker Brothers pianos in 


the business of the house. 
Montreal, Canada, where Mr. Lindsay represents thx 


instruments, has into great 


we learn that J. W. Jenkins & Son, of Kansas City, are 


grown proportions, and 


doing a remarkable business with Decker Brothers 


pianos. 





DEMANDS OF THE VARNISH- 
IMULTANEOUSLY nearly every piano 


ERS. 
S turer New York 


—— a> —— 
manutac- 
emptory notice from the Piano Varnishers’ Union last 


in received the following per- 


week : 
INI N ; 
TorK, October 7, 1890. | 


nil 


Pi 


We, the piano varnishers, rubbers and polishers of New 


aa P 
HO shanusaclure 


York and vicinity, respectfully ask your consideration of 
yroposition : 
after 


the following 


First—That on and the 15th day of October nine 


hours shall constitute a day’s work for five days in the 


] | 


week, and eight hours on Saturday. 


Second—No reduction of wages for the same. 

In order to avoid any trouble between ourselves and our 
employers, a favorable reply before the above named date 
will be thankfully received. 


All communications in reply to this circular can be ad 
PIANO VARNISHERS’ UNION, 


342 West Forty-sec ond-st 


dressed to 


The answer should be given to-day, but in most in- 
stances the union will be ignored and the shop hands 
only recognized. Many manufacturers had not yet 
determined on a plan of action yesterday or day be- 
fore and the meeting that was to have taken place on 
Monday for the purpose of making the varnishers’ 
demand a common cause fell through, co-operation 
on the part of the piano manufacturers being seem- 
ingly impossible. (Where is 


The firms must therefore paddle their individual 


that trade association ? ) 


canoes. 

However, some interesting questions now must in- 
evitably arise in the minds of the more intelligent 
workmen (all of them being interested, as it has al- 
ready been determined that after the success of the 
varnishers the bellymen are to make a similar de- 
mand). 

Should the time 
hours, one-tenth of 


of the men be reduced to nine 
the time would be lost, and for 
every nine men (or fractional part thereof in propor- 
tion) now engaged one additional new man will be 
necessary in order to keep up the production, and the 
production must be kept up now. Varnishers are 
not classed as skilled laborers, and new men can and 
will be found as they are needed. In the other de- 
partments of piano factories similar conditions and 
results will obtain, and to provide the hiatus when 
skilled labor is required the younger men and ap- 
prentices will be pushed forward and the new men 
be placed in the lower departments. 

What will be the result? Why, new workmen will 
be added to the various branches of piano making, 


and the supply of men being larger their relative 





worth will be equalized by a reduction of pay as soon 


| 


389 


as the normal condition is reached. Moreover, with 


slack work, as will. be the case after the fall rush, a 
larger number of men will be out of employment and 
larger responsibilities will rest upon the unions, while 
the the 


cheapened. 


work itself will in average be still more 


by a healthy growth 


Nothing like this would ensue 


of apprentices, &c., in piano factories, a growth con- 


sistent with the normal, natural, healthy development 


of the trade. This nine hour demand at this time is 


abnormal and will unquestionably and naturally pro- 
duce abnormal results. 
The 


they now have the | 


be that 


iano manufacturers ‘in a hole,’ 


workmen may under the impression 


as it is calle d, but they are sadly mistaken in any such 


narrow minded view of the situation. They will sim- 
yan unhealthy 
it 


workmen 


ply force some of the manu urers inte 


condition. The emerge from 


without any permanent damage, but the 


will be seriously injured, bec » they are cheapening 


the price of labor by increasing the supply beyond the 


demand. 
who 


This is a profound question, and the leaders 


: _ 
are now managing the bulk of the workmen are as- 


suming a stupendous responsibility. 
pi Cf 
these will 
The time 


There workers » val 


1sners, 


are 
and 


hour agitation. 


many 


not be affected by any nine 


workers are men now 


affected. 


HOW IT IS WORKED. 


en 





ball dise 


UR chief point in the Kin 
around the fa that tl 


f the 


. , 
ussion revoives 


unos are not sold, 


"1 , 
like others o 


but 


the 


merits, 


of 


rit 


by the use use 


ridiculous, absurd a1 di t i letter. Remove 


the Patti letter as piano trade, 


and the piano itself is ts level 


among other pianos idvel been, at $185 
‘and 
He 


our position. 


$10 a month payn 


of the truth and justice of 


Coming from the Pacitic, W. G. Badger, 


re is another evidence 


who sells Hallet & Davis and Kimball pianos, has the 
ing said of his exhibit of pianos at the Mechan- 


» Fair, San Francisco, Cal 


rth 
t& 


res of attra 


W.G.B 


ce i € 
gallery, where ent of Hall 


Davis ar he celebrated 


agent 


selectl 


general 
ns 
is well 

The above the 
Call.” The Kimball firm 


same guitar or banjo, asc 


as instrumenta 


is from San Francisco ‘‘ Morning 


in Montana strums on the 
1 the following 


in be seenll 


published in a Montana paper: 


‘imball, and s it 
ot 


thing for the Kimball Company and the 


is Patti and the goes— 


Again it 
a good 
trade 


Patti-Kimball, Kimball-Patti; all which is 


music 
indorse it, but 


who 1 very bad thing for the 


Patti 


papers 
piano trade at large, who have no piano with a 
letter that can be sold at $185 retail on instalments. 
In all probability anyone purchasing a Kimball piano 
for $185 on instalments gets the worth of his money ; 
Patti did not d 

All who pay such 


That 


the letter epreciate the value of the 


can cCon- 


Kimball piano. 


sider themselves treated fairly. price at 


which a “ Kimball” was offered in a public advertise- 


ment now before us, and it therefore should not 


occur to Kimball agents to sell Kimball pianos, be- 
cause of the Patti letter, at fabulous prices. 

but 
offered, and necessarily 


It is a public wrong and an injury to the trad 
that these 


sold, on the strength of the Patti letter is again shown 


instruments are 


above. 


Likes the Woodward & Brown. 


M. CROSBY, representing the Woodward 
of the Western dealers to whom he has been selling these 





& Brown piano, has just received a letter from one 


instruments, in which it says: 

The last two Woodward & Browns you sold us have arrived and they are 
beauties. We had them at our county fair and they took everything by 
storm, Personally I never saw pianos I like better than the Woodward & 
Brown. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Daniel F. Beatty and 
the Mails. 


following dispatch comes from Trenton, N. J., 
13: 


formerly Mayor of Washington, War- 


i 


Daniel I 


lated October 
Beatty, 
County, was indicted to-day by the Federal grand jury 


ession here Mr. Beatty 


for fraudulent use of the mails. 


organs, and is charged with sending 


manufacturer of g: 


rs throughout the country offering organs at ridicu- 


prices, and after the receipt of money refusing 


a further sum is forwarded, claiming 
He 


run out of the cheaper instruments. will 


ily be tried in a few days. 


the second time Beatty has been indicted by 


the Federal grand jury at Trenton, but he escaped 


ction in the first case by curious proceedings, 


tay notavail him this time. The point may 


vade that his advertisements are, in the first 


iudulent, as he claims to be an organ manu- 


in truth, he does not manufacture 


vhereas, 


nor does he make pianos as his < irculars 


Beatty has been advised frequently by THE MUSICAL 
» desist from his fraudulent transactions, 


‘t land him in the penitentiary. He has 


ing more reckless and defiant as years pass 


pends upon certain alliances and the influ- 


institutions which he has been 


merous 


of to aid him in his dilemmas. One of our 


| contemporaries has also been aiding Beatty, 


yf late he has not carried his advertisement, 


ance between the two individuals has been 


tanding, and they are on a very intimate 


\ Beatty paid the editor $1,000, the 


greement being published in this paper sub- 


twithstanding all such aid and assistance 


Beatty’s swindling operations must, in time, 


conclusion. He has damaged the organ 


urt the piano business, and to-day stands 


ndicted for fraud. This time he may not 





DEALERS ON THE TARIFF. 


HI publication of the 100 per cent. circular by a 
f n the musical merchandise trade has cer- 

] 

ny «ae 


alers and caused unnecessary com- 


Che following from the Milwaukee “ Jour- 


instance 
musical instruments "’ queried a 
well 


re. Of 


known dealer in musical goods. 
course, as far as pianos and 
nk that it will cut much figure, simply 


» use for imported goods of that character, 
nsidered far superior to those of 
banjos, &« 


a very serious matter, forthe tariff on 


is, guitars, , and especially 


As a natural consequence the 


ed, prices to retailers advanced and 


ot the bill 


ply have the effect of making goods still 


lora poor man to own and enjoy his music 


without doing one particle of benefit to any liv- 


e hammer felt, used in the manufacture of 


s material has actually got to be of the finest 


purest and best merino wool. They can’t raise 


itry, or at least they don't, consequently not a cent 


Mahogany, rosewood, pegs, strings, inlaid 


parts which go to assist in the construction of a 


which are the peculiar products of other lands, 


f these things is heavily burdened with a per- 


ary tax All goods have, of course, been marked up 


res commensurate with the advance in first cost, which will neces- 


ttle to the thousands of people who own or wish 
f the opinion that the changes made 
McKinley tariff bill were unnecessary, 
ous 


this number of THE MUSICAL 
to this matter, and the 


ile ran i¢ cd 


In another arti 


COURIER reference is made 


explanation can be supplemented with the statement 
| that information has just reached us that one of the 
importers of musical merchandise here contemplates 
| the manufacture, at an early day, of mouth har- 
| monicas, hitherto all imported from Europe. There 
is a great deal to be said about the new tariff and its 
results, but just at this moment, which is the most 
active period of transition from the old to the new 
conditions, it is not safe to venture prediction or make 
definite statements. 

A dealer in Springfield, Ill, addresses us in the fol- 
lowing well chosen terms : 
Editors Musical Courier 

Close upon the news of the new tariff bill having become a law there 
comes thundering down upon us an edict of a great rise in the prices of 
musical instruments, especially of small goods, possibly of pianos. Hav- 
ing been assured by an influential body of piano manutacturers that, piano 
action makers are in a highly prosperous condition, needing no further 
protection to enable them to carry on a successful business, we are won- 





| dering if they can resist the temptation to add another scoop to their | 


profits by combining under the new law to raise prices on their piano 
actions 

We note that the attractiveness of large profits in piano manufacturing 
is drawing many into the business, that continually new factories are 
springing up, that the business is being pushed with tremendous vigor all 
along the line, and we wonder if, under the new law, piano manufacturers 
also will be induced to add another layer of bags to their already large 
profits. 

We read of leading characters among piano manufacturers of the high- 
est standing for integrity and honor, and we wonder if such characters 
can be so overcome with covetousness as to consent to an additional score 
of profits that must be wrung largely out of the mass of toilers through- 
out the country less favored with wealth than themselves. Since pianos 
are not esteemed altogether articles of luxury, but with many people of 
refinement an educational necessity, everywhere persons of slender means 

even the very poor—are striving to procure them. Shall their burdens be 
increased to add to the already ample profits of manufacturers ? We, as 
dealers of musical instruments, have generally found piano manufacturers 
generous, accommodating and every way pleasant in business matters. 
We have found them very estimable men, with whom it isa pleasure to do 


any transaction having the appearance of grasping rapacity. We love to 
regard them as models of human excellence in all that pertains to honora- 
ble methods in business. And now that the new tariff law has opened the 
way fora possible gigantic legal robbery, we wonder if such men will 
stoop to take a partin it. Dealers, one and all, hope that the advantage 
gained by excluding pianos and piano actions of foreign manufacture will 
satisfy all manufacturers without seeking additional profits at the expense 
of dealers and consumers. WonbERER. 
SPRINGFIELD, II. 

There is no spirit of monopoly or grasping rapacity 
at large among the men of the piano manufacturing 
They are just such men as the 
but 


at this moment they are placed face to face with not 


industry as a body. 


writer describes—generous and accommodating 


only one new condition but a multifarious complica- 
tion of issues, all of which will be properly adjusted in 
a very short time. General trade is out of joint, and 
piano as well as organ manufacturers are sympath- 
etically influenced as well as directly affected, and no 
definite or concerted movement has yet taken place. 

There is no reason for unnecessary excitement or 
anxiety ; matters will be arranged on a satisfactory 
basis, and tariff discussions are at present unavailing, 
as the new law is in effect and must undergo its test. 
In justice to the measure we urge upon all dealers a 
degree of patience, and suggest that they seek ami- 
cable conjoint action with the manufacturers, instead 
of assuming an attitude of opposition. 

Everything will come out in good shape provided 
no hurried action be taken, and we believe the trade 
at large has sufficient confidence in the wisdom and 
experience of the manufacturers to give them some 
time to restore the balance. 

We would also suggest to all manufacturers, im- 
porters and large firms generally to put a stop to the 
absurd of interviewing, as the so-called 
“talks” 
the trade. 

The situation will be very much simplified in a 


system 
published are creating a false impression in 


short time and the best thing to do now is to attend 
to business ; sell pianos and organs to good custom- 
ers, refuse all kinds of long winded instalments, as 
stock may be short, and watch your competitors— 
especially those who are known to have level heads. 








A New Piano Factory. 
NEW large factory building is to be erected 
in Buffalo, to be occupied by C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


A 


who are now on Broadway in that city. The new building 
will be on the northwest corner of Niagara and Pennsyl- 
vania streets, and will enable the firm to increase their 
production—something they have found necessary on ac- 
count of the large demand for Kurtzmann pianos. 








W. H. Poole, traveling representative of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, 
while on his way to the Pacific Coast recently, had the pleasure of seeing 
one of the finest displays of musical instruments ever exhibited at a State 
fair visited by him and he has seen many, It was at Wichita, Kan., and 
the exhibitor was Thomas Shaw, the agent of the Briggs piano for that 
territory. Mr. Shaw placed agood order for Briggs pianos with Mr. Poole 
and is enjoying a most profitable trade. 








| Editors 


business, men who would scorn to do a mean thing, or to be engaged in | 
| pared with the old duties ? 





MR. RANFT’S CIRCULAR. 


ROM the office of Mr. Richard Ranft the following 
circular has been issued to the trade: 
New York, October 1, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN—I regret to inform you that owing to the passage of the 
new McKinley tariff bill, which goes into effect October 6, 1890, I am com- 
pelled to withdraw all prices on imported goods, especially felts and cloths, 
which latter are subjected to the largest advance in our line. 

Regardiug new quotations on the above goods, I shall advance these 
strictly to the increase of tariff rates only, and trust that che well-known 
superior quality of our famous J. D, Weickert’s German felts will induce 
you to continue your esteemed orders as heretofore. 

Thanking you for past favors, I hope to merit continuance of the same, 
and remain, Yours truly, Ricuarp Ranrt. 


We called attention last week to the rise in prices 
of importers’ articles through the passage of the 
tariff bill, the effects of which are mitigated by the fact 
that no advance in the price of similar domestic or 
American made goods has occurred. Imported felt, 
cloth, wire, &c., will be higher in price until the home 
production will be sufficiently large to meet the de- 
mand. There is no question at all that dealers will 
be obliged to pay more for pianos—the advance being 
regulated by the grade and cost of the pianos—unless 


they have contracts with manufacturers. 








IN PRICES. 


Musical Merchandise Trade. 


ADVANCE 


MONG the inquiries reaching us on the tariff 
comes the following from the West : 
Newron, Kan., October 8, 1890. 

Mu Sic al Cou rier 
Will you kindly publish the new duties on musical instruments, as com- 
We, like all music dealers, are in receipt of a 
trade circular that is evidently the outcome of a music trust, wherein they 
claim an advance in duties of from 40 to 100 per cent. We do not believe 
this to be true, and, although we do believe the new tariff is (so far as 
music goods are concerned) a fool tariff, we cannot think a Congress that 
had not one musical man in it ever would go to such extremes (with us) 
as a 100 per cent. raise. J. C. Wuire & Co. 

Messrs, J. C. White & Co. evidently refer to the fol- 
lowing circular mailed last week by Bruno & Son: 

TO THE TRADE. 
The tariff act, which goes into effect on October 6, 1890, 


Yours, &c., 


suddenly advances the duty on 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, PARTS THEREOF AND STRINGS 
from 40 to 100 per cent. above old rates. 

This, combined with a steady rise in the European cost of 
goods for some time back, absolutely compels all importers 
to advance their prices. 

Various American made goods are also affected, because 
of higher duties on imported material, parts, &c., used in 
their construction. 

At a large meeting of the wholesale houses of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Paul, &c., the question as 
to how and when to advance prices was fully discussed, 
and it was unanimously decided to make the necessary ad- 
vance at once and to all dealers without exception. 

Any other plan would demoralize the trade. A state of 
unsettled market prices would be worse than a decided and 
stable advance. 

We, therefore, notify you that all orders received by us 
after October 6 will be filled at prices in accordance with 
the new tariff. Exceptions cannot be made. 

Dealers will do well to mark up their goods accordingly. 

Respectfully, C. Bruno & Son, 
October 4, 1890. New York. 

This circular does not say that the tariff advances 
the duties 40 to 100 per cent., but 40 to 100 adove old 
rates—which is quite different. Another circular just 
issued by Wm. R. Gratz, importer of musical mer- 
chandise, New York, presents the question more 
Mr. Gratz’s circular reads : 

TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 

Owing to the new tariff legislation, in which musical in- 
struments have not been specially provided for, all musical 
instruments, and parts thereof, partly or wholly manufac- 
tured of metal, have to pay a duty of 45 per cent. Section 
215 of the new tariff law reads : 

‘©9215. Manufactures, articles or wares not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, composed wholly or in 
part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, 
silver, platinum, aluminium, or any other metal, and whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent. ad valorem.”’ 

All musical instruments and parts thereof, manufactured 
of wood, without any metal or metal parts, have to pay a 
duty of 35 per cent., as per Section No. 230 of the new 


explicitly. 


tariff law : 

‘©230. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, wholly or 
partly finished, manufactures of wood, or of which wood is 
the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

On direct importations, musical instruments—on which 
the duty has been advanced from 25 per cent. to 45 per 
cent.—will cost 15 per cent. more laid down here, and on 





such on which the duty has been advanced from 25 per 
cent. to 35 per cent. an increase of 74 per cent. has to be 
added to the former cost prices. 

My customers will find my catalogue of great advantage 
in securing the advanced cost of their present stock, and 
the near cost of their future inportations, if they add 15 
per cent. or 71g per cent., respectively, to the ‘Dollar 
prices ’’ therein stated : 

Ihe ‘*Mark prices’’ in my catalogue will remain as be- 
fore, except on the following articles, of which please take 
notice : 

Accordeons, No. 407 A ......Mmarks. 144.00 
Violins, No. 56 : - 30.00 
Violin Rosin, No. 2 ame 4.20 
Double Bass Rosin, No. 21. t 30.00 

se ‘© Tails, No. 7 and 7 38.00 
Mandolines, No. 6.......... 18.00 

“ Pat. heads, No. 3 96.00 
Flutes, No. 174........ : 36.00 
Tuning Forks, No. 2!¢ 45.60 


The dollar prices on tuning forks, tuning hammers and 


string gauges in my catalogue are figured at 36 cents the 
mark, 6 per cent. has to be added to the dollar prices to 
get present cost price. 

Extending thanks to my many friends for past favors, and 
soliciting a continuance of their orders, I remain, very re- 
spectfully, Wo. R. GRA?Tz. 

The Bruno 
seems an to 
statement as well as to the tariff itself, unless the 
latter seems as inexplicable to Bruno as it does to 
many others. We believe our original position, pub- 
lished two weeks ago, is correct, and that is that no 


mentioned in the circular 


contradiction 


advance 


inexplicable the Gratz 


musical instrument can come into the United States 
under 45 per cent. ad valorem if it has the least bit of 
metal on it, and if made entirely of wood the duty 
will be 35 per cent. ; and, moreover, if the instrument 
is entered incomplete, that is, if a violin comes in 
without strings on it, it will nevertheless be appraised 
at 45 per cent., because in its complete shape it has 
strings on it and one of those strings has metal—the 
That is the way it now looks to us, al- 
by some authority 


G string. 
though all this may be upset 
to-morrow or next Christmas. 

The Musical Merchandise 
meeting to consider the point and accepted 
MUSICAL COURIER interpretation. 
place in the office of the president, Mr. C. A. Zoe- 
bisch, and was attended by many members of the 


of Trade held a 
THE 
The meeting took 


Board 


board, including, either in person or by proxy, among 
other firms, such as J. C. Haynes & Co., Boston; W. 
J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul and Minneapolis ; Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago; C. Bruno & Son, Wm. Tonk & 
Brother, J. Howard Foote, the Strattons, Pohlman, 
Benary, &c., and it was decided that firms belonging 
to the board could issue their individual trade circu- 
lars on the tariff and the advance of prices any time 
after October 14. It is probable that a few firms only 
will issue a public circular, but will remain satisfied 
to permit the matter to rest and be understood as it 
is now. The absurd attempt of a music trade paper 
to misrepresent Mr. J. Howard Foote, who was the 
spokesman of the musical merchandise importers in 
Washington, had no effect and amounts to nothing. 
The Musical Merchandise of Trade its 
members know just what work Mr. Foote did; how 


Board and 
great his sacrifices were in time, money and comfort 
and how great the odds were against him, and they 
will no doubt show in some substantial manner how 


they recognize his services. 


Was He Wrong? 


GENTLEMAN in the piano trade asks: 
editor and your Mr. Hall?”’ 


‘*What’s the matter between a certain music trade 
except this: When the music trade editor was West some 








There’s nothing the. matter 


years ago, in one of his periodical impecunious conditions, 
he asked Mr. Hall for a loan of money. Mr. Hall, who has 
a wife and family of children to support, and who believes 
in fulfilling such duties conscientiously and to the very 
utmost of his ability, and who knew that a loan to the 
party in question was synonymous with a loss of the 
money, promptly refused. Hence the agony. Was Mr. 
Hall wrong ? 





The Leicester Piano Company, of Westboro, are building a factory at 
Front Royal, Va., and Mr. Macatee, the clerk of courts, writes from there 
that 20 carts, two plows and 90 men are on the lot putting it in shape, and 
that the Virginian Midland Railroad are putting in side tracks. The Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad have purchased the S. V. Railroad, and are to 
build a through track from Front Royal to Washington, the time to be 
less than two hours.—Worcester ‘* Spy.”’ 

—Two Frenchmen, the brothers Forre, have invented a new kind of 
harp, made entirely of wood. Instead of strings, the inventors use strips 
of American fir. The sound is produced as in the ordinary harp, by the 
contact of the fingers ; but the player wears leather gloves covered with 
resin, The tone of the instrument is of remarkable purity. At least so 
says an English paper, for which reason we prefer to withhold judgment 
until we hear the wood harp ourselves, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


INO !! 


CHILL October morning. It was, indeed, a 

morning to put one out of humor with the world, 

particularly if the hour antedated one’s usual time for 
rising. 

I stood on the steps of the Grand Central Depot wonder- 
ing just what I should do. 

I had come in on the milk train from Quimboro, and I 
knew by experience that no piano wareroom or action fac- 
tory would be open at 7 in the morning, and as I had eaten 
my breakfast I didn’t just know how to kill time. 

Just as I had decided to go to the Grand Union Hotel and 
take a second breakfast a blow on the back and a cheery 
‘‘Hallo!’’ caused me to turn around and find myself facing 


of Pill- 


Diggs 


the sardonic visage of my dearest foe, old Diggs, 


town. 

I scowled and deliberately turned my back on him. 

It apparently failed to abash him, for he said in an insult- 
ingly familiar manner : 

‘«Well, Harvey, how’s that head ?”’ 

With dignity I responded : ‘* What head?” 

‘¢Oh, you know, how did you reduce it? 
Come, come, don’t be grumpy ; let’s shake hands 
owed 


Hard job, no 


doubt. 
and be friends. 
you one for the trick you played me. 
you gave to the Wimball, wasn’t it ?”’ 


I gave a stiff bow, but had to smile. 


One bad turn deserves another. I 
Great testimonial 


The old sneak saw it, and putting his arm through mine 
said very confidentially : 

‘‘Look here, Hayseed, all joking aside, I want your as- 
sistance ; I am in a little trouble.”’ 

I pricked up my ears at this. 

‘‘I am beginning to think you are right about a certain 
friend of ours; he is mo good. I have been in town since 
yesterday trying to fix up some ‘notes he gave me, and 
it is a nice tangle, I assure you.”’ 

‘© You probably mean,”’ I hazarded, ‘* Col. Jonah C. Fiend, 
of the ‘Unmusical American.’ Well, it serves you right 
after all the warnings you have received.”’ 

‘¢ That I know,”’ ‘but be a good fellow and 
help me to revenge myself on the stencil lover.” 

“Ts trick,”’ 


events? 


said Diggs, 


this a I mused ; ‘I will go slow at all 


’ 


aloud, ‘‘ we are not 


* said I 
friends, we are business competitors, and there is no use of 
will 


‘See here, Jared Diggs, 


you smirking and calling things by nice names. I 
help you to get even with Jonah, or the Wimballs for that 
matter ; but don’t try to monkey with me again, for while 
you caught me napping once, it will not happen again.” 
Old Diggs looked sly. 
‘‘] was just agoing to ask you to take a cocktail. I won’t 
J 5 5 P 
now, but let us go down town.”’ 
We both Fourth 


Fourteenth-st., where we alighted. 


boarded a ave. car and soon reached 

Walking westward, we entered the large building of the 
‘¢Unmusical American,” and by the aid of the elevator soon 
reached the garret floor. 

Mr. Fiend was not in, but we waited patiently his coming. 

Precisely at 9 o’clock, jauntily attired and looking as 
handsome as ever, the bold Briton stalked in and seemed 
delighted to see us. 

‘‘Ha, Hayseed! making fun of my singing again, I see, 
Keep it up, keep 


in your (he emphasized the word) issue. 
3esides, do you 


it up! it does me good and you no harm. 
know that after reading the rot you write about my singing 
I am rather inclined to take it up again. Ihave a good 
voice—Carlberg said so; but I am under the impression 
that singing is not an intellectual art. Singing rather rat- 
tles the intellect, in fact, and you know my inteilect is all— 
besides, of course, my personal beauty—that I possess.”’ 
Old Diggs coughed. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, to business, to business! I 
talking about myself, as you notice, but I must say, for my 
general height, build, weight and width, I am chuck full 
Now, what can 


dislike 


(pardon the Yankee construction) of talent. 
I do for you, Mr. Diggs?”’ 

Old Diggs squirmed a little in his chair, then putting his 
hat between his legs in real ‘‘Old Homestead ”’ fashion, he 
opened a huge wallet and fumbled for a few minutes amid 
its contents. ‘‘Geewhiz! I thought I had lost it,’? he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ but here it is. 
note of one month on the Royal Cuspidor Bank come due 


Mr. Fiend, dear sir, here is your 


gone to protest, so you owe me, my dear sir, just 
I was here yesterday 


and 
$101.84. I want the money badly. 
afternoon, but you were not in, and every hour I stay away 
from Pilltown I am losing money; so please let me have 
the cash.”’ 

‘¢Certainly, my dear sir, certainly,” 
‘*You see, my partner’s European trip to Ger- 


said the Colonel, very 
cheerily. 
many lowered my balance at the Royal Cuspidor, but I 
can let you have a check at once.”’ 

He was suiting the action to the word, but he was inter- 
rupted. 

** No, no, Colonel ; 
you please ; cash, cash and cash every time! 
your office boy out and let him bring the money in. 
| wait, and, I guess, so can Mr. Hayseed.”’ 


it won’t do. Nochecks in mine, if 


Just send 





I can 
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The Colonel looked vicious just a moment, but said in an 
easy manner: ‘All right, just as you please,’’ and wrote 
out a check, rang for a boy; then, as if his mind was re- 
lieved, turned, after an apology, to his mail. 

The Colonel is a mighty polite man—sometimes. 

His letters didn’t seem to agree with him, for while I 
couldn’t see his face his broad and beautifully built back 
expressed much emotion. 

Expressions, the reverse of euphonious, too, escaped his 
scorn wreathed lips. 

One letter was too much, for with a naughty little oath 
he jumped from his seat and held a letter aloft. 

Hang the 
to to 


‘See here, Diggs, this is some of your work. 


Here the Wimballs write me 


piano manufacturers ! 
I had some hand in the trouble with that unstrung 


say 
ive away the $20,000 deal old Wim 


grand, and that I also ge 
ball had with Frank—I mean with a certain manufacturer 
in this city relative to furnishing a for the 
K. K. Wimball grand. 

‘* Now, I can’t stand any funny business ; 
of the Wimballs’ 


new scale new 
besides you are 
traveling around with a friend enemy, 
and, I must say, it looks suspicious.’’ 

He meant me, but I was too much interested in the racket 
to mind mere hints, so I eagerly listened to what Diggs had 
to say for himself. 

To my surprise Diggs got red—he, the old leech, actually 
blushed. 

‘¢ Hallo,” I thought, ‘‘am I on the trail of a nice littlé, 
sly little piano scheme ? : 
iy,’’ continued 


‘*It looks devilish suspicious, I must sz 


Jonah. ‘*I asked Frank King when I was in Chicago, and 
he hinted to me that I had better look out for you, that he 
had the Wimballs, 

1 


have Gil take their Cheye nne agency, anda 


irranged to 


he 


confidence of the and had 


then was 


coming to manage the New York branch.”’ 
This was news for me. 
Old 


pleased at something. 


Diggs listened very solemnly, but I saw he 
gs : 


‘*Say, colonel,’’ said he, shifting one leg over the other, 


‘¢when is that boy coming in with the money ? 


The colonel paused, then he said slowly, ‘*I don’t know; 


I had better go and look him up.’’ 


‘Yes,’’ acquiesced Diggs. ‘‘ We had all better go and 
look him up.”’ 

We left, descended to the street, 
We block away, and by his face he 
had evidently bad news. 

He 
anger. 

I overheard the words 


look for 


and started to 


the boy. met him a 


engaged the colonel, whose brow darkened with 


and understood all. 


He looked at the 


‘*no funds ”’ 
Old Diggs, too, seemed to understand 
colonel and Jonah looked at him. 


There was an ugly look in both of their eyes. Diggs 


spoke first. 
‘«See here, Col. Jonah C. Fiend, I don’t understand your 
the Wimballs; 


The major sees that you 


they don’t love you or 


don’t get too 


insinuations about 


your methods. 
intimate, and Frank King is attending strictly 
read his ads. if you don’t believe it ; 
don’t leave 


ash. I 


bamboozled 


+ 


to business 


in Chicago ; but I do 
know,’’ here Diggs raised his voice, ‘‘that I 
no, nor night—until I get 
to 


am 


by 


you this day my ¢ 


not one of your ‘soft piano makers,’ be 
soft sawder.’’ 
Here was a predicament. 
the other; but old Dig 
optical duel, for the colonel finally sighed and said : 
‘* All right. 


money in ten minutes.”’ 


Each man glared at rs won the 


Come along. I know where get the 


I won’t detail the number of piano houses we visited 


without results. In some places Jonah was insulted. Bun- 
dles of old protested notes and drafts were waved 


It got later and 


in his 


} 


face and threats were indulged in. later, 
but the procession of three still tramped wearily onward. 
Finally Harlem was reached. 

The Swick establishment was last visited, and dusk had 
the the Paterson, 


s and myself waited outside, but I 


set in as the colonel entered door of 


4 a Di 


noticed the old man kept his weather eye open so as to pre- 


stenciler. gg 
vent Jonah giving us the slip. 

We waited, we waited and we waited, but no Jonah ap- 
peared. 

Diggs got uneasy. 


‘*Could he have slipped out the 


back way after all?’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’m going in.’ 

In he went. 

I heard the sounds of voices, at first low, then raised to an 
angry pitch. 


Presently yells, oaths, the sound of furniture being 
smashed reached my ears. 

Should I goin? No; I concluded discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor and awaited results. 

A large crowd had gathered by this time, attracted by 
the screams of murder uttered in a feminine voice. ‘* Swick 
himself,”’ thought I, and I soon espied two policemen bear- 
ing down on us. 

They shouldered their way through the crowd and a 
moment after emerged, each clutching a dirty, bloody, 
disreputable looking man whose clothes hung in rags on 
him. 


I looked at them eagerly and recognized with difficulty 
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: the other looked like little Swick, but what a mere 


lremnant it was! 


sere is Fiend thought I, wonderingly 
espied me. 
if rled, 


they 


} 
nie vi 


ng to lock me up; 1 can't 


‘* Havseed, Hayseed, 


iy, 
scue, 

he instant he left us by 
be 
get 


I suppose ; a good fellow 


ident and me security. 


and said 


1 Mr 


gruftly : 
Swick’s head Are 

R 
very 


—The 


nge, besides a car was com re 


iid to the policeman: 


I 
“Nol” 


Among 
dealer, Mr. J 


Mr 


Boosey & Co.’s Instruments with Com- | 
pensating Pistons. bbe 


with pleasure that we can give our readers 


1 wonderful improvement in brass in A 


of 


f annoyance to the 


Boosey & Co., London, 
ents which were true 
iment. Messrs. Boosey 
an arran 


of 


n notes 


ement 
inaccur inton 


I] 
al 


icy 


certal on 


the tubing the 


ngering two or 


interacted in the compen 


to bring into action extra 


valves when it i 


$s used 


lone without adding 


ve action or a 


ltering 


Other makers, knowing 


uments, have tried to imitate 


compensating pistons, but 
ccess, as 


the y< hanged the 


player was compelled to learn | 


yut Boosey has patented 


r makes of course must 


intages of the compensat 
to take their instrument, 
lowing test, and 


on 


several notes, while 


tones and octaves are 


the 
h would 
D, 


rst and tl 


Now fourth line 


take 
urd; these 
trument without 
Now 


i iives, 


out of tune try I 
then 
id the same de- 


staff, 


correct 


note in the 


tl 


ire 


1e only 
in sets so the y wil 
trumentation,. 

ind 44 North Pennsylvania 


illustrated cata 


nristy, 


re) 
7,201 


J, 
factured by Decker & Son 


Otto Sutro, 


1 at this office 


igreat display of imy 


, returned to Florida via Chattanooga on Monday last. 


he ( 


$10,000 





were only eight non-union men in the shop at present. The strike benefits 
now amount to $475 weekly, the members receiving $7, the non-union me 
$6 and the apprentices $4 and $5. 


It was unanimously decided to continue 
the strike. 


Meanwhile Strauch Brothers have been reorganizing their es- 
tablishment and filling orders right along. 

—Davis Brothers, Savannah, are advertising pianos at $325, $2 down 
and ** $1 each week until paid for,”’ 


We believe it is on a mutual plan of 
some kind that this is done. 


Mr. Frederick Kranich, of the corporation of Kranich & Bach, was 
married on Wednesday last to Miss Rohe. The 


Our congratulations. 
wedding was strictly private. 





There isa certain, or uncertain, piano salesman on ‘ the avenue’’ who 
is not in the employ of Horrors Warters & Co., nor of Freeborn G., nor of 
Gildemeester, who nevertheless is about to experience religion, 
later. 


Hillstrom has patented a mechanism for testing organ reeds, 


Particulars 


Rife, in the music business at Toledo, is very ill and fears for his The Piano Makers’ Union report that at a mass meeting of its members 


are rife resolutions were adopted denouncing Tammany Hall 


for nominating 
Police Justice Gorman for sheriff, as he has always proved himself an 
enemy to organized labor in his present position. 


ianos advertised by John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, are manu 


Receipt is herewith acknowledged of a notice of removal from the 
our callers 


B. Dreher’s Sons Company, Cleveland. They announce the Decker Broth- 
ers, Haines Brothers, Kranich & Bach, Albrecht and Sterling pianos, all 
legitimate ; and also the B. Dreher piano, which isa stencil. 
Dreher piano factory 


\ TANTED 
turer, $50,000, 
tory in good shape 


last week was that veteran 
Curtin, of Escott 


and much esteemed 


Canada 


of Baltimore, returned from Europe last Wednesday 


There is no 
prior to his return home 
& Healy 


Harry B. Smith ar 


have just 


published a new waltz song, ** My Carrier 
id H. W. Fairbank. 
* Herald,’ 


ted band instruments at present. 


Can be 


used to advantage by a Western piano manufac- 

Everything in shape, fine scale and patterns, fac- 

Object, development of the business. 

Capital,” care of THe Musica Cor 

York. 

W ANTED-Situation by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- 
room, New York or Chicago. 


‘ 


: | . , Address 
ng the Rochester H. S. Mackie & Co, are making racalit : : 

riER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
Schleiffarth, the Chicago composer, has just finished a new 
siton called ** The Shoninger Grand March.’ 


Sober and reliable man ; best of ref- 
Co 

Good men only need apply 
Bush & Co., 243 East Chicago 


Estey, of Brattleboro, was in town last week 


n, Potter & Co., Chi on Monday 


Mr. Geo. W. | erences. Address 
\ TANTED 

personally or by letter to 
ave., Chicago, Il. 


\ TANTED 


is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 
large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade. 
care of this paper. 

A ‘ PION REGULATOR WANTED 
i 


wants a 


‘Tuner,” care Musical RIER, 
igo, arrived Ten or 15 action finishers. 


Wm. H 


B. Campbell, of Jacksonville, Fla., who has been North for 


, } Someone thoroughly posted in the retail and jobbin 
of Sanders & Stayman’s Washington branch | gniy f J id 


. seg = iano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
gan at the Woman’s College, Baltimore, is ill. I ” 


organ dealer, Eau Claire, Wis., will probably 


Address “ Article,’’ 
rtant landed interests he has acquired in Florida 
been 


W 


has 


of Messrs 


orcester, selected 


J. Dyer 


as salesman 


& Brother's St 


in the 


A good action regulator who 
of town, fine piano to work on, regular 
Address, ** Regulator,’’ care of this office. 

RETAIL SALESMAN, who is acquainted in Harlem and vicinity, 


steady job out 


pay, good wages. 
innounced the 


approaching 


ling to program, took 


and who can also influence any retail trade from the towns about 
He 


$20 


New York, is wanted at a factory in the northern part of the city. 
ynson, 


David Oliphant, , ar t. F 


Biel , must have sufficient confidence in himself to be prepared to work for 
21geliow Nave incor- 


, ( per week and expenses and a commission on his sales. 
iumbDiar al i n * a = 

Address, ** Cash,”’ this office. 

FIRST-CLASS salesman wants position with a piano house, whole- 


| Address “ Piano,” M 


None others need 
ompany at Chicago 


apply 


, Jeffersonville, Ind., has gone 
sh & 


nto the 


and Ne 


é sale or retail, or both care of Tue SICAL 
Gerts pianos wman ( RIE 


\ TANTED 


ther a 
YN. Ws 


[wo salesmen, one an inside, wareroom 


the 


salésman, an- 
las been ona 


Eur 


Victoria 


pean road salesman. Large 
He 


care M oS 1eR, 25 East Fourteenth-st. 


firm in Northwest. Address 


Augusta 


Items of Music and Drama. 
(FROM TRADE PAPER.) 
No... i. 
had an interview with a piano manufac. 


turer who makes pianos, and he told me the marvelous 


J.,has been 


Seely will remai 


Last week I 


growth of his celebrated house and the unrivaled position 


of their matchless wareroom was only equaled by the 


splendid standing of their enterprising house. 


No. 2. 


lealer,at Rome, N. Y., has announced 
r health and essity 

On Monday I called on a piano manufacturer, who saw 

me, and if I had not called I would 


He makes pianus. He told me so. 


No. 


not have been there. 
3. 

1e celebrated piano manufacturer. 
would have been out had he not been in. 
trade 
and I believe him. 


man, Mr Ae 
I visited Mr. A., tl 


ward 


He 
His firm is never 


so busy as when is busy with his firm. He told me 
ne So, 


No. 4. 


I met Mr. B., the renowned piano manufacturer, on the 


utbrea 1 & Craig's piano sl 
rhursday keys, a truss,a 


pint 


»wels were Otherwise the I 


by water 


corner of Thirty-fourth-st. and Broadway, as he happened 
to be there. He told me that they are 41 orders behind on 
pianos which they make. He that if other orders 
came along they would be more orders behind, unless they 
could make more pianos than orders came in. 

No. 5. 
I went to Mr. C 


Wied 


well 


n have started business with < said 
+} 
tne 


y Paul W. 


as musical merchandise, in 


pid merly nied b 
ipids, formerly occupied t 


ta well-known piano concern is soon to occupy the 


yn Fifteenth-st. and I Last week 


riodically reported concern- | was al 


ifth-ave wr its retail 


.’8 piano wareroom, and as he 
same th 


sent I left and will not go there again until next 
it He is very busy with fall trade. 

No. 6. 
To-morrow I shall visit Mr. D., the piano manufacturer, 
whose He will up- 
When he does his output will be 

: ora never larger, especially in burl walnut. 

npn No. 7. 
I spoke to Mr. E., the piano manufacturer, in whose fac- 
tory pianos are manufactured wholesale. 


yusiness, between Fourteenth and 


time. 


imu ladel 
r $800 Magistrate Gilless on the allegation 
his wife She claimed that he had fac tory 1s now running. make more 
putting rights as soon as he can. 
the store 


1e of business, wh 

wife so shockingly that she had 
t you surely don’t care to follow his ex- 
He expects to 
visit the Southwest and will leave as soon as he goes away. 
He told me so himself. 


idered the 
> chairman 
104 
situations elsewhere, leaving 


15 of 


in prices 


ur! me nd ) 
irneymen and ay — 
btained 


For additional items of interest to the great piano trade 
Over the non-union men had a 


see Christmas number of 1890 or 1889. 


reas He claimed that there 
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J. Howard Foote and Senator 
Aldrich. 


Sunday, July 27, at 11:15, I presented myself at 
Senator Aldrich’s house. 
see me shortly, and would I send in my letter of introduc- 


Ile was at breakfast but would 
tion, which I did. Shortly he came, greeted me pleasantly, 
and said at the start: 

‘¢ You will find me a hard man to convince on the musical 
instrument paragraph, for I don’t believe in the theory of 
making the tariff cover articles according to the wse made 
of them, but upon the matveria/ and /aler composing them.”’ 

Mr. F.—This theory of material of chief value will not 
work on our goods, owing to the difficulty in classification. 

Senator A.—I don’t see why. 

Mr. F. 
ways refuse to listen to importers who do understand the 


Appraisers don’t know how to classify, and al- 


business, and they make many unjust and absurd rulings. 
There is, and will be always, doubt and uncertainty as to 
what duties one must pay, and the only way is to have 
uniform duties on our goods. 

Ile made no reply to this, and then I asked him what was 
his reason for striking out paragraph 471. 

Senator A.—In making up the tariff of 1888 we struck out 
everything we could that would be inconsistent with the 
plan above outlined—that is material and /ador composing 
the article rather than its wse. 

{Mr. F. explaining—This tariff of 1888—the Senate amend 
Mills bill—left the 
not enumerated. I might say here I had the 


the musical instruments in 


ment to 

‘* basket,’ 
good luck to incidentally see a copy of the comparison of 
existing laws in 1888 with the Mills bill and Senate amend- 
ments, in which musical instruments are mentioned, stating 
the imports for previous year, the amount of duty at 25 per 
under the Mills bill the estimated amount 
basket,” with a little ‘‘b, 


cent., and then 


of duty by leaving them in the * 4 
before the amount, and the same in the Senate amendment 
bill, showing that our trouble dates back to 1888, the time 
Mr. Mills left us in the ‘* basket.’’] 

Continuing, Senator Aldrich said : 

The House put back a good many paragraphs, where per- 
sistent men like yourself convinced them that the new tariff 
should be made up on the same plan asthe old one. Sothe 
only reason why we struck out your paragraph is simply 
because we believe it will be more to the interest of this 
country that all kinds of metal goods shall come in under 
the metal schedule, paragraph 208 at 45 per cent., regard- 
less of the use for which the articles are intended, and thus 
stimulate our people to produce all such goods in this 
country, as we believe they are capable of doing, and cer 
tainly will do if this bill is passed. 

Mr. F.- 


the metal instrument industry). 


—But, Senator, this is not a new industry (that is, 
We have for many years 
been making band instruments and other metal instruments 
in this country. There are manufacturers in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other places, long and well estab- 
lished. They know where they stand at 25 per cent. duty, 
and some of them have petitioned that the duty shall not 
In any event, they don’t Come in competition 


be raised. 


with foreign goods. American band instruments are a 


medium line of goods, and the makers get much higher 
They 


sell their des¢ instruments at less than the best imported 


prices than the ordinary imported goods are sold at. 


goods cost to import with 25 per cent. duty, hence no com- 
petition. I would like to know, Senator, if anyone has 
been before your committee on this matter? Have you 
seen the Williamsport statements in the ‘‘ Revision of the 
Tariff,’ page 1326, which I proved before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, to their satisfaction, were not warranted 
by facts? 

Senator A.—We have not paid much attention to peti- 
tions or communications on the subject of your goods, nor 
has there been anyone but yourself here to present the 
matter in person that I know of. Senator Allison and I 
made up the bill in 1888 on the original plan of covering all 
imported goods so far as possible according to the propor- 
tion of material and /ador in their value, and this, we think 
is the proper way to develop the manufacturing interests in 
this country, and I believe, if the bill passes, you will all go 
to work and make these instruments and parts in this 
country. We found the musical paragraph put in by the 
House committee, and we simply struck it out, as the 
majority of our committee thought as I do. 

[Mr. F., explaining—So there was no reason for striking 
out the musical instrument paragraph in making up the 
Senate bill. 
son with the old bill and found a new paragraph, put a pen 
through it and marked it out, without calling for persons 
or papers or evidence as to what would result.] I said to 
the Senator : 

You have little idea, Senator, what sort of dilemma you 


They simply came to it, made the compari- 





I was before the Com- 


are putting us in by that action. 
mittee on Ways and Means and explained to them the dif- 
ficulties we are under, the present classification being chiefly 
under Treasury orders, subjecting a mixed invoice of in- 
struments, containing a little of everything, to the possi- 
hility of being classified under twenty-nine paragraphs of 
law, and no end of possibility of trouble and con- 
In regard to manufacturing in 


existing 
troversy connected with it. 
this country, the principal difficulty in competing with 
foreign goods is the price of labor. We manufacture a 
higher class of goods in wood, but many parts are made 
much cheaper in Europe, and makers cannot produce them 
here advantageously. 

Senator A.—But I am confident they will find out a way 
if they are forced to do it. 

Mr. F.—But what about goods composed of several ma- 
terials, like accordions ? 

Senator A.—They will, of course, be rated as metal at 
45 per cent. 

Mr. F.—But all the lower grades should come under wood 
as chief value. 

Senator A.—Well, if that is clear, the appraisers will, of 
course, admit them as wood. 

Mr. F.—Yes, Senator, they may, but they don’t work that 
way now, and this is where the trouble comes in. We are 
always at loggerheads with the department on the subject 
of classification, and there has been more time wasted on 
that subject than all the extra duties we have paid to the 
to 10 What we 


want is a uniform duty on our goods, that will protect the 


Government would amount times over. 
makers and not interfere with the existing conditions of 
the trade. 

Senator A.—But let in parts at 25 per 
would open the door to all sorts of articles as parts of 


if we cent. it 


musical instruments. If they are mostly metal, I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t pay metal duty, the same as parts of 
machinery, &c. 

Mr. F.—You should not treat musical instruments as you 
would machinery or other metal products, as they hold a 
place of their own, and are not luxuries but essentials. 

Senator A.—I don’t see why we should make an excep- 
tion in musical instruments, or why they cannot be made 
just as well in this country as abroad, and that is the point 
in my mind that you will find it hard to change. At any 
rate, I believe in giving our people a chance. 

Mr. F.—But, Senator, they have had the chance, all they 
want of protection, and here they are petitioning to have 
the old rate of duty continued and applied to the parts of 
instruments, so there will be no more controversies, and 
that the trade will be facilitated. In other words, the mak- 
ers in the United States are satisfied with the protection of 
25 per cent. duty, except the piano action makers, who 
have no good reason for their demands, as they have been 
amply protected and grown rich in a few years. 

Senator A.—But I still think these makers who use for- 


eign parts will find a way to make them if this bill 
passes. 

Mr. F.—You are mistaken, Senator, because so large a 
proportion of cost is hand labor, and there is where the 
foreigners will have the advantage of us the same as now. 
If we pay 20 per cent. more duty for metal goods we shall, 
of course, have to add it to our selling prices, and that will 
not be enough difference to establish such plants as the pis- 
ton makers in Paris, for instance, because of the great dif- 
ference in labor between the two countries, and the diffi- 
culty in getting skilled labor here at any price. Besides, 
our demand for their product would be limited to the 
United States, while the Paris maker has the whole world 
as his customers. 

Senator A.—But I still believe our people will find a way 
if they are forced to it, and in the main they will be bene- 
fited rather than injured by producing all their musical 
This list that you 


show me [a classification list for each of the importers to 


parts of whatever material composed. 


use in making up entries] convinces me that I am right, as 
the great proportion of these things will come under the 
wood or metal schedule. 

Mr. F., explaining— 

I had this list in my hand, and I opened it to show the 
difficulties we have in making up entries of our goods for 
the custom house under the Treasury orders of last De- 
cember. Now, you see the line of argument in 47s mind is 
that it is absurd that all such little things as bridges, tail 
pieces and all that class of goods which he read, some me- 
tal, some wood and some mixed, should be made on the 
other side. He could not apparently realize the fact that 
all that class of goods is mostly made by and labor, and 
there was the difficulty in explaining all these matters to 
him. 

Continuing, I said: 

But, Senator, these are all fished parts, made in such a 
way that they cannot be used for any other purpose, and I 
don’t know of a single article that has ever been imported 
with the idea of taking advantage of the musical instru- 
ment rates on parts except the unfinished ivory strips, 
which that importer tried to get through at 25 per cent., 
as parts of musical instruments, when the ivory duty was 
specifically 30 per cent. 
great quantities of finished parts and they don’t wish to be 


The makers in this petition use 





disturbed or forced to make them, knowing that they can 
spend their time better at more important work. 
Senator A.—I can see plainly that at first our bill would 





work unfavorably for them, but would not remain so, and I 
wish to see it tried in every department of production, and 
if we are going to progress in this country we must recog- 
nize the necessity of developing all these industries on the 
basis of our bill—that is, materia/ and the /ador on it. 

Mr. F.—But, Senator, how about watches? Why should 
they be an exception? They are luxuries. Musical instru- 
ments are necessities, and the importation of watches and 
parts was only about $1,600,000 last year, against our 
$1,712,000, to say nothing of $210,000 of musical strings on 
the free list. Where does the ‘consistency ’’ come in? 

Senator A.—Well, you are right, and I am not sure that 
we did not make a mistakein not putting watches and parts 
at 45 per cent. where they should be to be consistent. 

Mr. F.—I say s0, too, Senator. There should not be any 
discrimination in favor of one branch against another, par- 
ticularly in luxuries like watches, as against musical instru- 
ments, which afford employment and a livelihood to mill- 
ions of our people. If the discrimination is to be made, let 
it be made on watches rather than on essentials like musi- 
cal instruments. 

[The paragraph in the House bill covering watches di- 
vides them into two classes: First, ordinary watches and 
parts, other than gold, at 25 per cent. Then gold watches 
and gold watch cases, 40 per cent. TheSenate amendment 
strikes out other than gold watches and gold watch cases, 
leaving ad/ watches at 25 per cent., so that the poor man’s 
watch costs the same rate of duty as the rich man’s watch, 
and that is where the poor man gets left again on the pres- 
ent tariff as arranged.] 

The Senator then said— 

I think, to be consistent, we should raise watches to 45 
per cent. 

Mr. F.—I am sure of it; or else lower musical instru- 
ments and parts to 25 per cent., where they afford ample 
protection. 

Senator A.—It is not the idea of protection so much as to 
make a tariff that will afford protection, and at the same 
time not lose sight of the material and labor which enter 
into competition with our manufacturers. 

Mr. F.—But, Senator, if the manufacturers don’t want 
that sort of protection, and appeal to be let alone as they 
have been for 10 years, what are you going tosay? Here 
they are preferring to pay 25 per cent. duty on such finished 
imported parts as they have been using in their manufac- 
ture as raw material. They have their prices all established 
and have been making a living. Why is it wise to 
disturb them and the millions of our people who use and 
enjoy these goods? 

Senator A.—I cannot, in spite of your very able and 
forcible argument, change my position, because I am work- 
ing on a principle that I believe is the correct one, and wil! 
prove so if the bill passes. I will say, however, that your 
letter to Senator Morrill will come before the committee 
and shall have proper consideration, as you have presented 
your arguments in a very clear and convincing manner 
from your position, and I can see very well how the House 
committee were easily convinced and adopted your sched- 
ule. But they were working on a different theory from 
what we were, and, of course, did not and do not know to- 
day our plan or our reasons for striking out this and many 
other paragraphs. 

Mr. F., explaining— 

This may strike you as being very extraordinary that in 
the free and frank manner which Senator Aldrich spoke 
to me he gave me reasons which apparently the members 
of the other House, some of them, to-day know nothing 
about. I can only suppose he was ready to fa/k or he would 
not have told me as much as hedid. It was fortunate for 
us we could get these points. 

Our interview closed as follows: 

Mr. F.—Well, Senator, I must try my powers of persua- 
sion on some of the others of your committee and see if I 
cannot convince them so they will convince you that it is 
the proper thing to let the musical instrument paragraph 
remain as it is, with possibly the exception of piano ac- 
tions, which should be rated same as other parts of musical 
instruments—25 per cent. 

Senator A.—AIl right, Mr. Foote; I can well understand 
how you feel from your point of view, but lam not yet 
convinced that it will be better that way. And I think it 
will be difficult to convince the others that it is best to 
change the matter. 

Mr. F.—Good morning, Senator. I will probably try and 
catch you again when you are not engaged, and see if I 
cannot capture you yet. 

Senator A.-- mornin 
will be any use to try it. 

s*s * 


Mr. Foote; I don’t think it 


Good g, 


In speaking about classification he said if wood is the 
chief value appraisers will return it as such—that is, speak 
ing of accordeons. I doubted it. In the same connection, 
he said the basis of the present Senate bill was to make the 
dutiable value of foreign manufactures depend upon the 
value of the material and amount of work used, excepting 
that in the metal schedule, everything wholly or partly 
composed of metal must pay metal duty. Now comes the 
point: In case the wood or other principal material is de 
cidedly chief value, then the metal will become subordinate, 
as, for example, household furniture ; one would not think 
of charging metal duty on household furniture simply be- 
cause in the construction of it nails and screws are used. 
I told the Senator that household furniture is enumerated 
and specially provided for, while musical instruments are not. 
Then I asked him how about violin bows, wherein, perhaps, 
5or 6 per cent. is metal, and the value chiefly in the wood. 
They ought to come in as manufactures of wood. He did 
not make any direct reply to all this, but I know I impressed 
him with the inconsistencies of the matter, and I afterward 
had the satisfaction of knowing that there was some talk of 
revising the metal ‘‘ basket ”’ clause. 
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The Century Piano Company. 


HE year has been one of remarkable 


prosperity in Minneapolis, but it is the mere harbin- 


1890 


rer of better things to come. Enterprises of various de- 


scriptions have been recorded with the flight of the months, 


ind on every hand are found evidences of the city’s cer- 


tain strides toward ultimate greatness. Its material re- 


ources have been immensely enlarged during the past 12 
still this 
ginning of aseries of triumphs, commercial and otherwise, 


months, and enlargement is but the apparent be- 


which are to mark the 10 years to come. The position of 


Minneapolis among the cities of the country has been es- 
tablished beyond question by ‘the most arbitrary and inflex- 
ible of 
prosperity 
ontributed their share in placing the municipality upon its 


rules, and the future can only add to its measure of 


In looking over the enterprises which have 
ent enviable footing, there is not one+rentitled to more 
the 


a marvel of growth and aggressive energy from 


or honor than Century Piano Company, which 


beer 
beginning. Last spring the gentlemen connected with 
to expand their sphere of usefulness, and, 


vithout parade or show, instituted measures to accomplish 


concluded 


iM yi last Chas. R. Chute, ex Governor John S. Pills- 
Ge is Col. W. S 
hands Messrs. M. A. 
Robert T. 


Travis, King and Thomas Lowry 
with Paulson, A. M. Shuey, 


Charles A. Stickle and Lang, of the old Century 


combined force at once began looking 


the 
about for the most effective method to place the corpora- 


Company, and eg 
tion in a position to accomplish the most desirable results 
in the field of manufacturing enterprises. By a happy 


Paul G. Mehlin & 


manufacturers of New York, 


ombination of circumstances Messrs. 


the well-known piano 


became associated with them through the purchase of their 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY. 


and the acquired management of the entire business 


new Century Piano Company, of which the Messrs. | 


lin are important factors. The combination is officered 

llows: 

\. Paulson, president and general manager; vice- 

ident, H. P. Mehlin ; 
‘ 


secretary, A. M. 


general superintendent, Paul G. 
Shuey ; treasurer, C. A. Stickle. 
he board of directors is composed of the above mentioned 
Chas. R. Chute, ex-Governor Pillsbury, Chas. L. 


neers, 

ra\ Thomas I owry and Robert T. Lang. 

Immediately after the organization ground was purchased 

id work commenced upon a local piano manufactory at 
corner of Main and Prince streets, near the Exposition 

iilding. This is 


ind covering 


a brick structure five stories in height 
an area of 50x200 feet, and will ultimately be 
louble it 


enlarged to « resent proportions. 


The dry kilns, engine rooms, boiler room, &c., are lovated 
in separate but adjvining buildings, all of which are nearly 
The 
ing placed in position under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Paul G 

ecialty, 


ind will have direct charge of the manufactory and all the 


completed machinery has all arrived and is now be 


Mehlin, who is an acknowledged expert in that 


He is now a permanent resident of Minneapolis, 


ite details connected therewith. 


I'he New York factory will hereafter be conducted and 


yperated by Paul H. Mehlin, the vice-president of the Cen 


tury Piano Company. The various departments of the 


Minneapolis house are now being arranged, and the com- 


will have a large corps of skilled employés at work 


The Minneapolis factory will employ 


pany 


within two weeks. 
100 men, and 200 men will operate the New York institu- 
t10Nn. 

rhe Minneapolis factory is designed to supply the North- 
western and Southwestern States, and the New York fac 


tory will supply the demands of the Eastern and Southern 
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markets. The same grade of instruments will be made at 
the two factories, thus offering superior but the same ad- 
vantages to the trade, though located 1,500 miles apart. 
Chief points of excellence are quality and volume of tone, 
extraordinary singing quality, delicacy of touch, excellence 
of design, durability and capacity for standing in tune. 
Among the patents issued to the Mehlin company, and 
which are to be utilized in the Minneapolis and New 
York instruments, are the patent grand plate and 
scale, the only scale put in an upright piano like the 


grand ; patent grand full board, including the 


baby 
patent finger guard, cylinder top and tone reflector, 
piano muffler, endwood spring bridge, touch regu 
The Century 


company will manufacture grand pianos which, for 


lator and Bessemer steel action frame. 
volume and purity of tone, will be unexcelled. Those 
who have heard the Mehlin instrument at the Expo. 
sition building will recognize and concede the absolute 
justice of this claim. 

The Mehlin grands will be made in six different 
of 
the popularity of the Mehlin pianos it has been sing- 


styles and of all kinds of wood. In illustration 


ing its own praises to such an extent that the demand 
In 


Minneapolis alone it has only been possible to fill one 


for them has been much larger than the supply. 


out of 20 orders, but the difficulty will be at least 
partially removed when the new factory is fairly in 
operation. The Minneapolis manufactory will be 
equipped with the best machinery, and none but the 
skilled 


The capacity of the New York factory is 30 


most workmen will be employed in either 
branch. 
pianos per week, while the Minneapolis will turn out 50 per 
weck, with future enlargement to meet the increased de 
mands of the trade. The machinery will be moved by a 
150 horse power Corliss engine, located in a separate build- 

ing, and a steam elevator will connect 
the bottom and top of the home factory. 
Paul G. Mehlin, who will have exclusive 
control of the great enterprise, is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the greatest in- 
ventors in the improvements of pianos 
now living. He is as well known in Eu- 
rope as an expert piano maker as he is 
in the United States. 

The improvements inaugurated by the 
Century Piano Company, extensive as 
they are, are not confined to the east 
At the corner of 
South, 


Building, they 


side of the great river. 
Fourth-st. and _ First-ave. ad- 
joining the ‘* Tribune”’ 
have erected a substantial and graceful 
brick structure which is to be used as an 
office, salesroom and depository. It is 
50x157 feet in dimensions, and five stories 
above the basement. From top to foun. 
dation stone it is neatly finished in hard 
wood, andis a model of convenience in all 
The 


rooms, located on the first floor, are the 


its internal arrangements. ware- 
largest and best equipped of their kind 
in the Northwest, and in fact are not sur 
passed outside of New York. They will 

contain the piano salesrooms, which are 

absolutely perfect in arrangement and 
design, besides being the repository for sheet music, small 
instruments, &c., 
Schmitt, who has recently arrived here from New York. 


which will be superintended by Paul A. 


He is eminently well qualified for the duties of the position, 


having had many years’ experience ina 











by dancing parties wheneverrequired. A large portion of the 
fourth floor will be used as a salesroom for organs, and the 
fifth has been fitted up for teachers in suites of two studios 
each, and more than half have already been engaged. The 
fourth floor is divided into two large connecting rooms for 
the recently organized Musicians’ Club, which will occupy 


them as permanent headquarters. The different floors of 


H Wid 


CENTURY HAL 


THE CENTURY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 

the fine building will be connected by two elevators—a 
Crane passenger being located in front and a regular 
freight in the rear—making every floor easy of access. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the business of the re 
organized Century Piano Company has increased at a 
remarkable rate, and the outlook at this time is truly en- 
couraging. It has attained a volume which requires the 
employment of 30 people in meeting the demand upon the 
salesrooms and transacting the business of the company 
‘‘on the road’’ and in other localities. The combination 
of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons with the Century Piano Company 
is better equipped for supplying the trade than any other 
similar establishment in the United States, and is the only 
one operating two factories in different portions of the 
United States. 
fact will be a source of pride not only to Minneapolis, but 


It is already an assured success, and the 


” 


to the entire Northwest.—Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune. 


— SS 


Pipe Organ Notes. 
The wood work of the big organ in the new Presby- 
terian Church was built, finished and set up by J. H. Oster 


tag, of this place, under a contract with the builders. 
that it 


specimen of wood work for the price ever furnished by their 


Messrs. Midemer & Small now state is the finest 
factory.—Columbia, Pa., ‘* News.”’ 


* * * 
The merits of a new organ are thus described by a 
provincial newspaper : ‘‘ The swell died away in a delicious 
suffocation, like one singing a sweet song under the bed- 


clothes. nee eA 


TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 12.—Trouble with the electric 
connection of the organ at St. James’s Cathedral to-night 
caused the instrument to stop short in the middle of a 
hymn when the service was about half over. The paraf 


fine coating of a cable had caught fire and the congrega- 





similar capacity in New York, and is 
thoroughly conversant with that branch 
of trade. 

The basement will be used for general 
storage purposes, and the second story 
will contain the second-hand instruments 
and will be further utilized for tuning, 
repairing, packing and shipping. 
the 


rooms, one located on First-ave. and the 


There are two entrances to sales- 
other on Fourth-st., and all the shipping 
will be done from the rear of the build 
ing, thus obviating the necessity for 
blockading the sidewalks and obstruct- 


ing travel, as is done in too many in- 





stances in different portions of the city. 
The second and third stories have been 

arranged as a beautiful concert hall, 26 

feet in height and including a floor area 

of 50x90 feet, with comfortable seating 

capacity for 1,000 people. In the rear of 

the hall is a finely designed stage built 

and extending 

A three manual pipe 


for concert 
across the entire width of the halls. 
organ extends from the stage floor to the ceiling, and in all 
its details the Century Company Concert Hall will be a de- 
light to musicians and the public, It is handsomely fres- 
coed, provided with electric lighting, and the gallery is 
supported from above, leaving the floor without any ob- 
It is so arranged that it can be used 


purposes, 


struction whatever. 
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NEW YORK FACTORY. 


tion had to be dismissed. This was done vety quietly and 
a panic was averted. Little damage was done. 


*x* «* * 
Mr. M. P. Moller, church organ builder, Hagerstown, 


Md., is in Harrisburgh placing one of his organs in position 
in the Bethlehem Lutheran Church of that city. 
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A Curious Case. 

OME time ago Miss Julia A. Bell, who keeps 

a boarding house at 47 Carlisle-ave., had most of her 
valuable furniture destroyed by fire. Shortly before the 
conflagration she had purchased a piano from the John 
Church Company, which instrument was ruined. She was 
paying for the piano on the instalment plan, giving to the 
John Church Company $8 per month, and had up to the 
The 
hcusehold furniture amounted to $150 and when she de- 


time of the fire paid in all $140. insurance on the 
manded the money the insurance agent wanted to com- 
promise by paying her $100, which she did not accept. Ac- 
cording to the evidence before ’Squire Tyrrell yesterday 
the young woman then went to the John Church Company 
and inquired as to what the charges would be to have the 
instrument repaired. Upon her visit she was waited upon 
by Mr. Parr, a bookkeeper. After relating to him the con- 
versation which she had with the insurance agent Mr. Parr 
told her to accept the proposition, get the $100 and bring it 
to him, and that he would give her a receipt in full and 
consider the piano paid for. To use his own words, as 
quoted by Miss Bell, ‘‘She could sell it, throw it in the 
river or have it repaired.’’ The young woman left the 
store and returned home and awaited the calling of the in- 
surance agent. He called and she accepted the proposition. 
She received the amount and took it to the John Church 
Company, but Mr. Parr, so said Cashier Danmont, was not 
in, and that he (Danmont) would accept the money and 
give her a receipt. The young lady, laboring under the 
impression that everything was all right, handed the $100 
to the cashier and received a receipt as $100 on account. 
The young lady read it and suggested to the cashier that 
there was a mistake, but it seems that the cashier did not 
understand the case or that Mr. Parr had no authority to 
Major Blackburn 


was sought by the young lady and the case was related to 


advise the woman to do what she did. 


him. Yesterday he filed suit in ’Squire Tyrrell’s Court 


against the John Church Company for $240, the full amount 


which Miss Bell had paid for the instrument. The case 





was called at 10 o’clock and was brought to a close about 
noon. The court room was packed to the wall with all 
classes of people, who were attracted by Major Blackburn’s 
speech on behalf of his client. The case was brought to an 
end by ’Squire Tyrrell rendering a verdict for $240 in favor 


of Miss Bell.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Gazette,’’ October 8. 








sylvania Railroad. 
REPARATIONS for the inaugural series of 


personally conducted tours to the Pacific Coast under | 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad are progressing, | 
and a detailed outline of their scope, routes, rates and con- | 


ditions will be published at an early day. 
time sufficient headway has been made to indicate that the 
tours will surpass any similar pleasure trips heretofore 
enjoyed by the people of the Eastern States. 
trains of Pullman vestibule, sleeping and dining cars will 


exemplify the latest and best work of the Pullman shops. | 
| has been 


They will run through to California on quick time, deliver- 
ing their passengers at desirable points in the Golden State 
and picking them up at the appointed rendezvous for the 


return trip. 


ence will conduct the party and minister to their comfort | 


in every possible way. Peculiarly favorable concessions 
will be granted them by the railroads of the Pacific Slope, 
so that their movements may be productive of the fullest 
pleasure at the lowest cost. 


These tours are the most ambitious attempts yet pro- 


jected by the Pennsylvania personally escorted system to | 
J ) ) I ) ) 


provide pleasure tours of the highest grade, and the travel- 
ing public may depend upon securing in them the most per 
fect service. 

The first tour will leave the East late in January. 


be limited to 100 persons, and those who anticipate an 


early spring outing to the shores of the Pacific should place | 
themselves in correspondence at once with Mr. J. R. Wood, | 


general passenger 


Philadelphia. 


| Messrs. C. 


In the mean- | 
| the piano which would stand the test of a lengthy sea voy 


The special | 


Tourist agents and chaperons of wide experi- | 


| the world, reflects the greatest credit upon the quality 


It will 


agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 


The “ Briggs” Piano Round the 
World. 


Boston, Mass., August 29, 1890. 
Co., 5 Appleton-st., Boston, Mass.: 


GENrLEMEN—Will you permit a voluntary expression of 


c Briggs & 


| admiration for the excellent pianos manufactured by you? 


The Golden Gate Tours of the Penn-| 


| Mrs. Barstow and Miss Weeks, the latter an able musician, 


I wish to send not only my own indorsement, but that of 


who accompanied me on my recent voyage, and had the 
pleasure of constantly using the Briggs piano during our 
trip round the world. Perhaps you would like a history of 
the travels of the piano during the time that has elapsed. 
Nearly one year ago I purchased the instrument at your 
warerooms, having been recommended to get a Briggs as 
age to ocean travel. We 


sailed first to Melbourne via Cape of Good Hope, thence to 


and the rough usage incident 


Iquique and Caleta Buena, Chili, and finally back to Bos 
ton via Cape Horn. So we can surely claim that our piano 


‘‘round the world ;’? but what is remarkable is 


| the manner in which the instrument has stood its experi 


ence. A tuner has just inspected it for the first time since 
it left your warerooms, and is astonished at the perfect 
finds it. It is apparently in as 


condition in which he 


good order as when first placed on board one year ago, and 
this, considering it has been open all the time and in use con- 
stantly while passing through the most trying climate in 
and 
construction of the Briggs piano. 

Of the tone we can only say it has been and is a source 
of delight to all who hear it. 


I am not only glad to possess such an instrument, but 


| wish to show my approval by stating the above facts, which 


you are at liberty to publish if they will be of service. 
]. G. BARSTOW, 


Yours, (Signed) A 


Master of ship Elwell. 


— P. McCormick is the name of a new organ dealer at Toled He has 


for years been in the sewing machine business and has now taken hold of 


the New England organs. 





surely a revolution in the world of music. 
themselves make the A®olian the king of musical instruments ; 


FIRST—It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 


Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more 


musical instrument made. 


nearly perfect than any 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a _ person 


“HE AOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





te WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE A‘OLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 





Sor MPHONION. 


GREAT NOVELTY. 


eaten 


FORCOPROCOK 


Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


OF TUNES. 


FOOISRIORIOK 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 


terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Or 


84 Steel Tongues. | 


THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


SOIC OIOIOIOIOK 


Plays al UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
HORAICIOIOIOK 
; Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


TORIC ee Ee 


ganettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PHTERS & CoO.,, Lerrzic, ceRMaAny, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. 
kinds of Mnsical Instruments and Articles, 





Exportation of all 


Iilustrations and Price List en Application. 
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About W. J. Dyer & Brother. 


EW —— realize the v 
ht, planning and excutive 


affairs of one of the lar; 
is the 


ast. amount of 


ability required to 


ster the ge houses in the mu 


Incessant vigilance i price of success, and 


| & Brother. 


within our acquaintance has a more thorough hiematadal 
at all times of the actual condition and progress of each 
department of their great business than have Messrs. Dyer 
Each branch is in charge of an efficient head 
and such reports and figures are regularly made as to show 
at once where to apply the remedy for mistakes or stimulus 


~~ may add, from intimations received, that before 
we expect to publish an item of news which will further 
illustrate the enterprise of the leading music house of the 


long 


Northwest. 








Announcement. 


Cuicaco, October 6, 1890. 


ssure of competition in American business circles re- 


greater expenditure of brain force than 


for renewed success. 
san immensely 
European cities. 
Dyer & Brother, 


slower going 


A remakable case in | creased, W. J. 
is that of W. J of St. Paul and | usually on the side of the 
the smallest 


ventured to predict the | 


ipolis. Starting twenty years ago in 


le way, no one would have 
Industry, en 
of their 


small business 


attained. 
chief elements 
these the 


y have since | i 
on they have since | struments, musical 


} - om ' . . 
ity mstituted the manned with a strong force 


de, and concentrating salesmen, 


strides forward, eventually outstrip in the 


Northwest. 


: ; 
ran to make trade and influence 


r and stronger firms in the 
fitly 
way piano, of which 


yn began to accumulate, and with this impor- | pianos, heading 
lded to their forces it is not strange that W. J. 

to the of the | 
gest houses in the country 
with Mr. W. J. 
reat measure to 


adopted the 
applied to 


other have risen position of one finest and most costly 


well as one of the lar 


the music trade. Speaking 


ited the firm’s success in g 


ym the very beginning they 


pring iples ought to be country. 


business 


musi as well as to other lines of 


organization have been their | its place of issue 


the assertion that no firm 


In these days when new firms and competition have in 
Dyer & Brother believe 
strongest battalions. 
it is not strange that their two large houses in St. 
Minneapolis, packed with the finest display of musical in- 
merchandise 
of efficient 
should constitute the chief centres of the musical 
great Northwest. 
In the piano department they carry a stock of 300 new 
them all being the magnificent Stein- 
they at all times keep many of the 
specimens. 

Of their rapidly increasing organ business we shall have 
| occasion to speak at greater length another time. 

In foreign musical instruments and merchandise this firm 
are known to be one of the large 
And their comprehensive catalogue of this line 


of goods is sought for by dealers 1,000 miles distant from 


We congr: atulat ite the firm upon their phenomenal success, 


BEG to announce to my friends that I have 
I this day severed my connection with the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company and the Chickering agency and trans- 
ferred my services to the house of Lyon, Potter & Co., No. 
174 and 176 Wabash-ave. 

With the Steinway now at my disposal, together with 
several other makes that are worthy companions of that 
acknowledged leader of pianos, I feel certain of being en- 
abled to meet the wishes of all intending purchasers. 
and hoping for a con- 


that Providence is 
Therefore 
Paul and 
and publications, and 
and gentlemanly 


Grateful for past remembrances, 
tinuation of your kind patronage, I remain, 
THEO. 


Very respectfully, PFAFFLIN. 





—Mr. Ludlow Barker, the well-known music dealer, of Hartford, Conn., 
was married at 5 o’clock October 7 to Miss Lena S. Northrop, daughter of 
Mr. E. G. Northrop, of the same city. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. George E. The wedding was a very quiet one, only 
the immediate relatives of the families being present. The many friends 
of the newly wedded pair will extend their hearty congratulations. 


Sanborne. 


importing houses of the 





—A thief who thought he was getting bedspreads stole seven handsome 


land, recently. That is about as effective as giving away scarfs to instal- 


! 
| piano scarfs, valued at $50, from the music store of Milner & Co., Cleve- 
| ment customers. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


Middle 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East !7th St., New York. 
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C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CELICAGO. 





H. BUSH & co., 











Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS: QD 
——— 

NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East ing Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 





Acunts WanrTsp. 








a ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
2” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue. 


CEICAGO. 


STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


C EL ICA G cc. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


@ Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE WHOLFSALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE P{ANOS 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 








PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO. 


Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th i 


WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


| (4 
| 
WAREROOMS;: | { Pt 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., i iN 
<3, ry 
)NEW + YORK.+ rd fey 4h 
MANUFACTORIES: [OUR PIANOS ARE A PRONOUNCED 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, | ~SUCCESS.« 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | “***!onue and Prices on Application. 
4NEW + YORK. + | SHAW PIANO CO., 

















FOLSTABLISHED. 1853, 





s— Bl to 17 BROADWAY, _ 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


oll > Cambridgeport Mass: 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


BACON | 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
one, Pleasant Touch and Smocth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY; 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIE, PA. 


18 East 17th , Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CGCEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


{ao UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YToRE. 





WHIT ITE 




















OREESTR 


ORGANS OF ALLS DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano ¢ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 











DAVENPORT & TREACY 


25 to 135 Ravmond St., | 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
HCHO S naan OE 
’ be | €. ot ¥ me 
4 EE ro lee \ al A A A : : 
. jo HN <i abgl B “5 7 


¢ AQ ACO OTTO IL 


ff) 
PUP TIILUIALPAPALIELEOOLePSOMUPSUNH TDA DANNADONONNaNONTOLiNND 


92 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





— 290 & 2 


7 BROTHERS: 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT B8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


L.C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


ia PP 
p= | * ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


ABARAUER BROS. 





Y KRAKAUER \. 


See = aa 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


s L 
Upright Pianos 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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in Favor of Colonel Cray. 
Le Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has just 
lecided a case which attracted considerable attention 
from the fact that it involved the legal question as to how 
far a man could go in ejecting objectionable persons from 
place of business. 
he statement of the case, in brief, is that Col. Henry 
W. Gray ordered Charles F. Sloan to leave his piano ware- 
ms, on Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, because of his indul- 
e in abusive and insulting language ; that Colonel Gray 


i police officer, and Sloan was taken out and 


illed in 
laced under arrest for breach of the peace. Sloan and his 
father | ight suit for damages, and after considerable 
tigation a verdict was secured by the Sloans against Col- 
Gray and Harry C. F. Schomacker. The case was 


ried to the Supreme Court by ex-Judge Briggs, 
| for Colonel Gray, and that tribunal has decided in 

f r of Colonel Gray and Mr. Schomacker, declaring that 
in had In the decision the court Says: 


ith the plaintiff and his father admit that the order (to 


no case. 
e the store) was given them twice. It was their legal 

) In strict law the defendant might have used 
flicient force to put them out with his own hands. In- 
of doing so he adopted the prudent and « ommendable 


* * * And the spirit in 


of sending for an officer. 


i the plaintiff acted is shown by his father’s testimony, 

t Gray ‘sent for the police officer—I did not feel afraid 
licer.’ It is thus apparent, on the plaintiff's own 

that he was in the wrong. 

It w his duty to leave when ordered to do so. Under 
mstances, as he viewed them, his indignation was 
ind proper. But the law is plain, and it cannot be 

tly understood that the public peace is above all 

ration of private insult, and that those who under- 

to vet satisfaction by their own acts, espec ially by go- 

other party after the lapse of time, must be care- 

to keep within the legal bounds, or they have only 
elves to blame for the consequence. 

he learned judge, in his answer to the parties, laid 

n the law correctly, but he took too lenient a view of 

iintiff’s conduct, and the instructions that ‘ if plain- 
to is to be believed he is entitled to recover,’ and ‘ if 
ntiff tells the truth, Gray, was the aggressor,’ can 

I nt fur malicious prosecution was not included 

ia i but added subsequently. But even if 

en joined at first, the plaintiffs case under it 
have been fatally defective. Passing the question 
the “defendants ordered the prosecution or took 


such part in it as would render them liable, the magistrate’s 
docket shows the charge to be ‘breach of the peace in 
using threats and inciting to riot,’ and though riot is rather 
a large word for the encounter, yet there were enough per- 
sons concerned to make it a technical riot, and the plain- 
tiff's own evidence shows that the substantial charge breach 
of the peace was not only without probable cause but not 
true in fact. Under no view of his own evidence should he 
have been allowed to recover.”’ 








E. B. Carpenter Anniversary. 
HURSDAY, October 1, was the goth anniver- 
sary of the initiation of Mr. E. B. Carpenter, now of 
It 
his Guilford 


the Carpenter company here, into the organ business. 


was on this date that he moved here from 


home. He had for a few weeks previously driven out to 
attend his work. He may be reckoned one of the pioneers 
of the trade, as of all manufacturers of the country there 
It is 
needless to say, also, that he has been an important factor, 


are probably not half a dozen older at it than he. 


in his modest way, in the wonderful development ofthe 
industry in this country. A natural mechanic, with a great 
fondness for turning out fine and substantial work, he was 
the inventor of the divided octave coupler, now in almost 
universal use, as well as of many other patents and im- 
provements in the manufacture. Always a_ highly honor- 
able man in all his dealings, esteemed by both the trade 
and by employés, his career has been a singularly credit- 
able one. 


Par a 


ness here, under the name of Jones & Burdette, and Mr. 


Jones and Riley Burdette first established the busi- 


Carpenter just 40 years ago bought Mr. Jones’ interest, and 
the firm continued a few months under the name of Bur- 
dette & Co. 
the late Jacob Estey, and some months later Mr. Carpenter 


After that he and Mr. Jones were fora 


Early in 1853 Mr. Burdette sold his interest to 


sold to Isaac Hines. 
time associated with George Woods in the manufacture 
until he sold out his interest and went West, where for a 
long period he was engaged in the business at Mendota, III. 
At the 
books show that they had 35 men in their employ instead 


time he and Mr. Burdette were together their 


of six, as the Brattleboro ‘* History’”’ states. Of these em- 
ployés seven are still living in Brattleboro, A. Cathan, L. 
8 A. S. Field, J. L. Jones, A. Sherwin, H. R. 


Rose and P. S. White. Of the remaining 28 eight are known 


Dearborn, 


to have died and the others are scattered over the country, 
some of then, among the large number of manufacturers 
and leaders in the trade, for which Brattleboro has always 





been a school, and others engaged in other pursuits. 


of a reunion of these old associates at his rooms at the 
Brooks House. In spite of the way last week was filled with 
fair, four, Messrs. Cathan, Dearborn, Field and Jones, re- 
sponded to the roll call, to renew old association and be 
pleasantly entertained by Mr, and Mrs. Carpenter. It was 
determined then to make the reunion an annual thing, and 
to assemble as many as possible of the veterans of the 
manufacture for the few anniversaries that remain to 
them. 

It is a pleasant idea, and one in which many men who 
have known Mr. Carpenter as a kind and considerate em- 
ployer, a man whose ambition was always to see how well 
work could be done, and whose experience is worth much 
to those still interested in the business, will be glad to 
join.—‘* Windham County Reformer.” 


More About the Mitchells. 
HE Buffalo “ Express,” of October 3, publishes 


more about the Mitchells, who at one time were in the 





piano trade there : 

The members of the defunct firm of J. E. & T. W. Mitch- 
ell were arranged in the Court of Sessions yesterday 
afternoon and pleaded not guilty to indictments charging 
them with forgery in the second degree. Both were re- 
leased on bail, the amount being fixed at $1,000 each by 
County Judge Seaver. The sureties were George W. Pat- 
ridge and Charles S. Pratt. 

The charge against the Mitchells arises out of alleged 
crooked business relations with their ex-landlord, David 
Tucker. The firm occupied a store in the Tucker block on 
Court-st. up to about nine months ago, when the sale of 
pianos became unprofitable and the firm passed out of ex- 
istence. Mr. Tucker alleges that the firm owed him $196, 
and that on April 29 last the Mitchells assigned to him a 
conditional bill of sale signed by Robert Lowe and J. E. 
Mitchell, wherein Lowe agreed to buy a piano from Mitchell 
for the sum of $365. He was to pay $30 down and the bal- 
ance in monthly instalments of $10. The Mitchells agreed 
to permit Lowe to pay Tucker the amount of his claim in 
this manner, but after they had departed Mr. Tucker found, 
as he alleges, that Mr. Lowe had not signed any such agree- 
ment and that his signature thereto was forged. The mat 
ter was therefore presented to the grand jury and Thomas 
W. Mitchell was arrested in Newburgh, N. Y., on Tuesday, by 
Deputy Sheriff Session, of Buffalo. Deputy Session also 
succeeded in arresting J. E. Mitchell in Boston, arriving 
home on Wednesday with both prisoners. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 


&@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 








The anniversary was made by Mr. Carpenter the occasion 


we are not represented. 





BEHR BROS. 


GRAND 


AND — 


UPRIGHT 


CHANUFOR ES 


« GOLD MEDAL ~*~ 





THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


HEM ORLEMS, 165. MELEOURKE, 182.3 MP LEANS VON BULOW., 


fortes, 
and it 





“tially the ladies. 
PATENTIS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and 
Merit My Approval.’’ 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand piano- 


I CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


Their Instruments in General 





BEAR 


No. 15 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


RO. 


WAREROOMS:S 





No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Factory: 292, 294,296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 


& C 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross EMERSON <i 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — (Established in 1849.) 50, ooo M A D = 


onan SOUARE DT ANO ACTIONS. Ear pm 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! sfslats stata Every dhstpslinand Fully 
‘ = Warranted. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


FW. SEAVERNS SOW & C0, mm PIANOS. 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


ak ad ik id P EMERSON PIANO CO. 
nq uare, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, bata ap ‘cam iden eee Mass. 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. Saar 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete, > | AUB & CO., cmmscass, 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
i F. HEPBURN & CO., Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF , 


SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>position. 1889. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. "=" 
’ 9 ihe rs Ta tense Gog 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jacksoa Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, — (CLARENCE BROOKS & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
































MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, #72, Prane varmisnes: 


Montclair, New Jersey NEW YORK. 


KNABE sousivcn, [lp Welslet Pld (ODAI 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES a MANUFACTORY: 
These Instruments have been before the public for R | t 1 1 2- 1 o> 1 AVUE NOT Es D. 


nearly fifty - and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE e— 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. _ 128 Fifth Avenue, 


WM. KNABE & CO. aeerORY, seereereeenreevore NEW YORK CITY. 


isomer Zom st. | 13h Sand Souter Bulevar WM. ROALFING & SONS 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
, : NEV TORE. 
— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


ae Foreign Musie, 


BRAUMULLER i ali 








WAREROOM : 




















Edition “ Peters,” « Andre’ ” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ ome 


~ SOT 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


: * * P > : S35 ee ca Write for Terms and Catalogues to 
Alligh Grade Piano at a Fai Price. 7 ——————— WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


Egualto Any! Surpassed by None! 


aie ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
corporate dere Law of New Yor) PI A N O A C T I 0 N S, ; 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street, Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


This Building i is used Solely for the peasotoctare of A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELH. ABDT, 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO. NEV TORE. : Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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me 000 SMO VE AARTIN GUITARS 1 ow neue 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
<@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjov a 
Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr, FERRARE, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, ‘ 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, K. Y. 


RANIC 
KipAcs 


~PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh bition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. | = : 


§a7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Wareroems, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








SAMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





BLIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 





Between aad and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837 
PP Pe YEARS RECORD 


(mn Bodrge Sop 
~ PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 


Boston Mass: 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Ciarch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 





EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Takiog Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Oomplete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EesEx. CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rIVvoRyYTron. Oonwn. 





HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


ATION PIANO MOVER. 


JQUHE only practical 





machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


| Pianos with equal facil-' 
ity, requiring only a 

'/ slight change. It is 
'. both strong and dura- 
"| * ble, and is easily han- 


a " - a ‘ 


SHIPMAN, BRADT & 00. Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 


AND CIRCULARS 


: SEND FOR PRICES 
| 


Mil 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


Ie a as 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in. Pianos of any 
other make. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


Grade Instruments. 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PYANOS. 





LL our Piaios have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 187s, and our Uprights have our patent metallie 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which haw 
caused them to be pr d by Pp judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—“ 
cellent.” 
CISZT—"‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
@ssIPOFF— The very best Piano made” 


Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 


STECK PIANOS, 


GEORGE STECK & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—" Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

CUCOCA—"‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





+aERInE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y. 
4 manuals; St. George’s C h., 
N ¥ 4h St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 
N Fifth Avenue Pres, 
Ch., WY. Y’, Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle 4: ’ First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3: Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Gathedral, 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PRPLA NOS. 


Factory ne ‘Wabviens, 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY wooDs, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Kast River, 
NEW YORK. 


\ RT bs 














Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 





G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. | 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 





ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


& CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists | 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





Our Pianos are indorsed by. such eminent — as Mme. 

Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, 

oa © . Bowman, s. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G, W. Steele, 
‘ Hartman, of San Francisco, and | many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEV YoR=z. 








THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


b MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


p I. Wilson & Co, 


SHADE MATA 
PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SVMPHoOnN ION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES, 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grrands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


ZXON PlANg 
(eS 








Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





Ee. G. HARRINGTON! B&B COQ. emis or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Sienedtinertineh 


‘FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 





«00 THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 








Steinway & Sons are the nay: Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, |eu “Ee - a fe 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. , | / Vf, 


CENTRAL plc FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











ae es 


= BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 








N. Y. 


SEND fe CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


’ E of N f yl G BAUS & COMPANY, 
Sqcare, Upright ani Grand Piance| /NCOMPARABLE’ BAUS, PIANOS 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 
Tew SZork Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 


BEHEH NIN CG && SON. 20 East 17th Street. 











LOCKWOOD ‘PRESS, ‘126 end 128 ‘Duane Street, Cor. Church, New 1 York, 








